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Kit contains two plastic squeeze bottles of Loctite 
sealant, a jar of cleaner (for use on greasy or oily 
joints), swabs, and simplified directions. Order 
your kit today ... start saving the Loctite way. 


KZ 


emer 


Loctite secures set screws in couplings, Replacing 9” bearings in jaws of rock Loctite seals joints tight at gas pressure 

cams, gear-hubs, cap screws in clutch of crusher, using ‘clearance fit and Loctite. of 3000 psi on C. A. Norgren Company 

Sherman Bowling Pin Setting Machines. Acme Road Machinery Co., Inc. pressure regulators for gas cylinders. 

e Locks and seals set screws, machine e Replaces press fits for retaining e Seals joints against high pressure 
screws, studs, adjustment screws. bearings, rotors, sleeves. fluids. 


e One drop replaces all sizes of lock 
nuts, lock washers, lock screws, 
staking, jam nuts, and interference 


e Simplifies field replacement  elimi- 


nates reboring, sleeves, shims, weld © Completoly fills joints sae 


plastic. No solvents to evaporate, 


threads. nA i eee b . di : poe 

e Makes any threaded part vibration- e Himinates bearing distortion, i i 
proof, yet removable with ordinary cracked races, split housings. > Sica ew oS si ectes, on ae 
tools. ; ; e Allows easier tolerances—cuts 

@ Cuts breakdowns and service calls rejects, rework—parts slip together ¢ No cleanup problems. Spillage out- 
due to loosening of fasteners. by hand, lock after assembly. side joints stays liquid—washes off. 


LOCTITE REQUIRES NO HEATING OR MIXING...NO POT LIFE PROBLEMS 


BERRY BEARING COMPANY 


All phones--DAnube 6-6800 


2633 S. Michigan Ave. e © @ e Chicago 16, Illinois 


SOUTHWEST OAK PARK SKOKIE WAUKEGAN ROCKFORD HAMMOND GARY 
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ees ae and receivers, punched card programming, electronic brains . . . Inland’s new 46” 
pees ee sla ee ie is a far cry from the mills of yesteryear. At his fingertips, today’s mill opera- 
ae - +. 1959—has power and ‘precision control never before achieved. Currently fed from six 

g Pl a erles, this giant, new slabbing mill operates at a capacity of 1,800,000 tons per year. As primary 
and finishing capacity grows in response to Inland’s continuous plan for expansion, this mill, built with an eye to 
future requirements, can draw upon more than three times as many soaking St ip its capacity to a 
tremendous 4,000,000 tons. For soaring mid-western industry, this means an always dependable source— ode 
ing more uniform steel of highest metallurgical quality, at ever-increasing speed. : 
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Building Today, With an Eye to Tomorrow | 


IN LA N D ST EE L COM PA N Y Other Members of the Inland Famuly- 
i> : oS JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
3( West Monroe Street * Chicago 3, Illinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Chicago + Davenport - Detroit + Houston + Indianapolis INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* | ce 
| INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY*  *Division 


Kansas City » Milwaukee » New York + St. Louis + St. Paul 


STARTING THIS FALL : . . 
UNITED AIR LINES BRINGS You 


THE DC’8 JET MAINLINER, WORLDS 
NEWEST AND FINEST JETLINER 


Soon you can fly on the Best of the Jets. It’s the DC-8 Jet, 
built by Douglas, designed to ‘United Air Lines standards spe- 
cifically for airline use. Extra care and knowledge born of 3 
decades of passenger service attended every step in its build- 
ing and thorough testing. Result: more reasons than ever to ; 
depend on United Air Lines when you travel. JET MAI LINERS DY PaUGLAS 


AIR LINES 


EXTRA CARE HAS MADE IT THE BEST OF THE JETS 
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Many bills of vital im- 
portance to _ business 
were proposed at the 
biennial session of the 
state legislature at Springfield, which ; 
adjourned June 30. Beginning on 
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One of the most difficult problems What the E.E.C. Means 


facing many small businesses — pro- BO Wes S mBUSinessen ss Bes oe By Walter Hallstein 20 
vision for successor management — 
is discussed by Roland Edwards in Chicago’s Debt To Mother Nature. By June Blythe 22 


an article beginning on page 17. 
Mr. Edwards reports what some 
small businesses are doing to meet 


Regular Features 
this problem and cites a number of 


sources of help. Eve.on<Ghicogoldnd iia: Mogae eee eo a eee S) 
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one of the most significant economic 
unions effected in this century — the 
_E.E.C. Formation of the European 
~Common Market by the six Western 
European nations— Belgium, France, 

the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
_lands — created a powerful new eco- 
“nomic unit, having a population of 
164,400,000 and a gross national 
product of $234 billion. “European 
i integration, founded on economic 
_ prosperity,” says Professor Hallstein, 
“will develop a stable democratic or- 
der which, in its effects, cannot be 
limited to the immediate members 
of the Community but will benefit 
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_ lives, know little or nothing about 
_how greatly favored Chicago was by 
Mother Nature. June Blythe tells 
- this fascinating story and many in- 
teresting historical sidelights begin- 


_ Many of us, although we may 
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benefits 
your apartment 
building clients 
get with 
ELECTRIC 


Heating 


1 Greater return on investment. Even without raising; 
the rent, they can enjoy a bigger return. Because elec-- 
tric equipment costs significantly less, initial investment; 
is lowered. Space requirements for equipment are sig-- 
nificantly less, too—resulting in more usable floor space? 
for additional rental. 


2 Lower cleaning and decorating costs. Electric heat-- 
ing burns no fuel—creates no flames, no fumes, no} 
smoke or soot. The entire building stays much cleaner,, 
months longer. 


3 Lower maintenance costs: With new electric heat-- 
ing there’s practically nothing to go wrong. No seasonal! 
servicing necessary. No valves to adjust, no chimney’ 
to clean or repair. 


4 Faster rentals . . . happier, more permanent tenants. ; 
Tenants prefer modern electric heating for its clean, fast, ] 
silent service. Moreover, tenants have personal control _ 
of heat in every room... enjoy constant, even, thermo- | 
statically controlled friperitaeseene chilling drafters 
no hot spots or cold corners. 


5 No fuel storage or delivery problems. Owners can: 
forget about fuel completely—no running short of fuel, 
no wasted storage space, no mess. 


6 New low electric heating rate! Whether tenants pay - 
their own heating bill (as part of their electric service: 
bill), or whether the owner includes it in the rent—elec- - 
tric heating is now available at a special new heating, 
rate. 30% lower than before! 


q Electric heating is available now! No discrimina- 
tion against apartment building owners. There’s plenty | 
of electricity available right now to meet heating needs. 


‘For more information, call Commonwealth Edison or Public Service Company and 
ask for an Apartment Electric Heating Specialist. He’ll give you the facts on in- 
stallation, maintenance and operating costs ... assist you, your client and the en- 
gineer in designing a modern electric heating system. No obligation, of course. 


J Commonwealth Edison 
Public Service Company 


@©C. E. Co. 
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Thomas H. Coulter 


Dear Member: 


The end is the beginning. 


j This country's most successful International Trade Fair in all history has 
physically closed its doors....But it has opened wide the doors of the Midwest to 


all the world. 


These newly-opened portals are doors of opportunity for the people of the 
Queen City of the world's eighth sea and for all the peoples of the earth. 


During the First Annual Chicago World Marketing Conference July 13-15, 
held as a feature of Chicago's First International Trade Fair, these opportunities 
were revealed...discussed...debated pro and con...by one of the greatest arrays of 
authorities on international affairs...commerce and trade...ever to assemble 
anywhere for such a purpose. 


That all will not be smooth sailing for the ships of commerce entering 
and leaving the Port of Chicago by Seaway and air was fully recognized....But then, 
no great advance is ever accomplished without knotty problems which must first be 
faced before they can be solved....Chicago and the Midwest have demonstrated time 
and again that here there is not only the will...but the ability...determination... 
ingenuity and resourcefulness to seize opportunity and overcome obstacles. 


The International Trade Fair in itself illustrates these qualities as well 
as serving as the key to doors of new opportunities. Its success is measured both 


here and abroad not alone in terms of record-breaking attendance...an all time high 
in number of exhibitors for a U.S. International Trade Fair...the amount of business 


actually consumated between exhibitors and buyers...but what it augurs for 
the future. 


That the future is bright for Chicago seems to be universally accepted.... 
The Trade Fair focussed the attention of the entire world on Chicago as a city of 
destiny....Accomplished much to change destructive misconceptions about the city... 
gave other peoples of other countries new insights into the character and abilities 
of Chicago...and equally as important...gave Chicago a new outlook upon the rest 
of the world. 


In humility, your Association receives plaudits from every quarter for its 
successful International Trade Fair...the visits of the Queen and the U.S. Navy... 
at the same time acknowledging that this experience has been valuable to us and has 
taught us as much as we hope we have taught others. 


This is not the end...It is the beginning. 


Sincerely, 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 
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Rendering of New Plant now under construction for Vick Enterprises Distribution Warehouse 


Thirteen New Plants Now Located in 
Clearing’s /3rd Street District 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 
tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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USINESS in the Chicago Metro- 
B politan Area continued to ad- 
ance at a fairly rapid pace in May. 
The Index of Industrial Production 
set a new record of 138.9 (1947-49= 


ahead of last year’s pace for the 
first five months. Electric power pro- 
duction was 13 per cent ahead for 
the same period, and dressed meat 
production through May is about 


Hows 
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100), breaking the former record of 
138.3. reached in December, 1956. 
Steel production, operating at 95 
per cent of capacity, amounted to 


one per cent behind last year. 


Retail Sales 


2,148,300 tons, 77 per cent more 
than was produced in May a year 
ago. On a year to date basis, steel 
production is 72 per cent ahead of 
last year. 

‘Industrial gas consumed in Chi- 
cago was running about 22 per cent 


DEPT. STORE INVENTORIES 
Seasonally Adjusted 
i{1947-1949-=100) 


Department store retail sales on 
a seasonally adjusted basis reached 
an index figure of 128 in May 
(1947-49=100) eight per cent above 
May of 1958, and close to 4.5 per 
cent above last year on a year to 
date basis. Department store stocks, 
however, are about at last year’s 
level. ‘The Consumer Price Index 
for Chicago held at 127.4 in May 


160 (1947-49=100), and is 0.3 per cent 

| above May a year ago. The number 

aby ae De of new passenger car sales on a year 

140 es ee to date basis is better than 25 per 
1958 cent ahead of last year’s pace. 
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1959 1958  % Change % Change 
May Apr. Mar. May 5/59 vs 5/58 1959 From 1958 
POPULATION AND GENERAL ee 
GROWTH TRENDS: 
- Population—Chicago (000) Estimated _. 3,790.5 3,788.4 3,786.5 3,767.0 + 0.6 LM 3,790.5 + 0.6 
—Metr. Area (000) Estimated 6,616.1 6,604.2 6,592.7 6,476.5 say 2i2 LM 6,616.1 ene 
Recorded Births: 
BNI GA ree een ee pores I ee 7,877 7,707 8,384 7,960 = 1.1 lie 8,989 + 0.6 
—Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) 12,192 12,183 13,015 12,274 = 07 3k 60,792 + 2.0, 
~ Recorded Deaths: 
—Chiczgo 2 = ieee eR Oe 3,205 3,506 3,461 3,175 + 0.9 AE 16,854 = 3:64 
© Meir. Area (5. Ill. Counties): 4,824 5,153 5,165 aes) + 0.5 T 25,161 —o.0) 
_ Marriage Licenses (Cook County)... 3,525 3,531 2,578 4,006 —12.0 aE 14,848 == 182 
- Total Water Pumpage: : 
_ —Chicago Water (000,000 Cali\es se 31,167 28,435 28,976 32,015 — 2.6 Te 144,839 — 0.6 
~ Net Increase in Main Telephones: 
_ —Business Telephones uo ene ek es SLO 315.0 313.8 307.1 + 2.9 LM old.) Bs) 
—Res:dential Telephones — 1,639.2 IO34:0 1,632.9 1,591.6 + 3.0 LM 1,639.2 43.053 
i Pos 
topes AS 105.5 31.3 A 133.5 123.4 : 
"Index of Ind. Prod. (1947-49=100).....__:138.5p 137.0 134. 5. 3p ! : 
Steel Production (000 ‘Ons ees Cat 2,148.3 ee: eres Sales +77.1 dé 10,106:2 S124 
- Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957100) 8. F : 
_ Ind. Gas aCe Je gees (000 Therms) 16,721 17,952 19,647 ok +254 a one : pice 
- Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.)_—_-1,850 1,828 1,934 1,587 rie * ae de 26 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 81.9 78.4 FROM 78.8 + 3. 5 : 
La : 
| aes d 1947-49—100) 
_ Dept. Store Indexes A9— | 
E Be ies Uaadiusted be Dee saa See dad ie LO 112 105 121 4+ 74 : eo a3 Be 
Bi— Sales,.Seas., Adjusteds 128 125 121 119 + 76 A 121 + 43 
—Inventories, Unadjusted ote vA DD 139 132 tg a5 ae a a an 
_ —Inventories, Seas., Adjusted 130 135 132 elas . 
~ Retailer’s Occupation Tax ee 
(Municipal Tax Excluded) (0 ; ; Seq T .$ 89,698 412 
= —Chi 5 Ill. Counties) $ 16,378 $ 16,572 $ 15,003 $ 16,733 : »$ 82, é 2 
= Reno ee 10,343 $ 10,645 1 EE $ 11,031 + 62 T $ 53,152 — 0.2 
~ Consumer Price Index (194749=100) A 197.2 0% 
_ All Items—Chicago re are 127.4 127.4 127.2 1270 + 03 eee cn 
| —No. Cars 
Br bly ee 28,765 27,756 19,600 
Bs vse for 6 months, T—Total of 5 months. p=Preliminary. LM=Latest month. N.A.=Not available. 
two rf 


The unemployment count con- 
tinues to shrink each month and 
fewer people are drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. Unemployment 
in May was reduced to 150,000 which 
may be compared with 235,000 a 
year ago. Insured unemployment for 
Cook and DuPage shrunk to 49,352, 


which compares to 103,909 in May 
1958. 


Permits for both homes and apart- 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Seasonally Adjusted 


(1947-1949=100) 
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Cumulative—5 Months 


BANK DEBITS 


ments in May continued a rapid up- — MILLION DOLLARS 
trend. Home building for the first 800 ie 

five months of this year was 44 per 
cent ahead of last year’s pace, and 
apartment building about 89 per 


cent. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


MILLION TONS 


1959 
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Bank Debits 


In the financial series, bank debits, 
reflecting daily: average checkbook — §99 
spending, were 19 per cent over May 
of last year, and about 13 per cent 
ahead of last year on a cumulative fe) 


year to date basis. JF MAMJJIASON D 


Cumulative—5 Months 
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1959 1958  % Change % Change 
May Apr. Mar. May 5/59 vs 5/58 1959 From 1958 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS:* 
Non-Agric. Wage and Salary Workers— 
Number (000) ere enes> Oe hb Sher, Late 2,525.2 2,505.2 2,485.3 2,460.8 + 2.6 A 2,488.0 + 0.4 
—Manufacturing (000) 959.5 953:3. 949.6 900.3 6.6 A 945.7 1.5 
. + a 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) 1,565.7 1,551.9 1,535.7 1,560.5 + 0.3 A poe — 0:3 
Total Unemp. (Est. Mid Month) (000) 150p 170 190 235 —36.2 A 188 — 9.2 
(Cook, DuPage Cos., Ill., Lake Co., Ind.) 
Insured Unemployment Cook and 
DuPage Counties (000) —_____ 49.4 55.9 67.8 103.9 52.5 A 64.9 —29.9 
Families on Relief (Cook Co.) 38,776 39,054 38,283 27,556 +40.7 A 37,198 +35.2 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago___. 2,801 2,938 2,256 2,860 el 5 10,734 + 0.1 
Beas (O00)e tebe tee 7 ee $ 29,339 $25,246 $22,938 $ 17,254 +70.0 T $102,258 “ie 
Dwelling Units Auth. by Bldg Permits 5,732 6,344 4,453 3,519 +62.9 T 20,615 +53.8 
(Bell Savings & Loan) 
—Single Family Units (Number) 3,960 4,695 3,408 2,910 +36.1 T - 15,133 444.1 
—Apartment_ Units (Number) Vee 1,649 1,045 609 +191.0 ab 5,482 +88.7 
Construction Contracts Awarded 
All Contracts (000) $146,190 $158,092 $115,234 $ 9,632 421.8 T $ 53,697 —15.0 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000) $ 48,561 $ 40,699 $ 36,327 78.6 
—Commercial Contracts (000) Se 27 $ 20,191 Leal ed he een Soo Ue kaa OR eS N.A. N.A. 
Vacant Industrial Bldgs. (1954-55=100) 93.9 95.0 $151,967 — "3.8 T $590,105 +" 9:5 
Idle Elec. Meters (% of All Meters)**__ 1.86 1.73 GH: $ 65,893 —26.3 T $189,524 —164 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) $ 11,738 S207 $ 24,469 $ 22,676 —48.2 T $ 74,748 02 
Construction Cost Index (1913=100)__ 638 633 631 620 eg A 633 +21 
Structures Demolished—City of Chgo.__ 205 273 162 80 +156.3 T 940 458.0 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County__ 6,619 6,655 5,626 4,515 446.6 as 28,262 4278 
—Stated Consideration (000) $ 3,634 $ 3,184 - $ 3,355 $ 3,156 +15.1 T $ 14,932 16.4 — 
EINANCE: | 
nan Member Banks in Chicago : 
—Demand Deposits (000,000) $1,433 oe a a8 $ 4,302 a8 A $ 4,381 1203 
: L , ve ” = sl = ? 52 : 
—Time Deposits (000,000) BOeR IES $1,797, $ 1,805 $ 1,795 40.6 A $_ 1,806 Hs 24-44 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000) $ 3, $ 3,905 $ 3,901 $ 3,701 4+ 6.6 A $ 3,867 a FA 
—Commer. and Ind. Loans (000,000)__$ 2,773 $ 2,753 Soe PAT: ND oO, + 3.5 A $ 2.719 i | 
: faire nak ce ASG eS SE sae $709,042 $781,216 $607,463 +19.1 A $715,607 413.1 
| cago Bank Clearings (000,000) 5,358 $ 5,394 5,48 5 ; Ant 
Insured Sav. & Loan Aor Co. : ieee PRD eo sees a ; 
; —Savings Receipts (000,000). $- 179 2S: S°1906. $= 1124 $ 96.6 16.9 7 
T 655 
Se CO) Wa: = Os Dts ae ay RAS eden A $2 5618 = 6.5 Tt : 4431 Tits | 
—Mortgage Loans Orig. L000) saree 5 LE: 107.9 : 
Business Eakins _—Chiego ; : : oe : pe ee en eae 20a 
NOs Oleh allUres. teeter wee 16 24 98 4] 
uilures. = —61.0 E. 129 12:8 
—Total Liabilities (000) $ 309 5 814 5 —742 
i ee Stock Exchange Transactions: ae eye ees vie ae aon 
—No. of Shares Traded (000) 3,095 3,115 3,238 2,182 
, 2X 3 ; 41.8 AS 15 
—Market Value (000) $120,266 $136,102 $124,023 $ 70,987 T6904 7 sels 018 bere 
Sieh Pen, ATION: 
arloads of Rev. Frt. Originated____ 127,191 126,664 121,838 N.A 
5 . A, N.A. 
Express Shipments: Rail 692,374 751,112 804,357 714,092 ear T 3674079 Nis 
ir 81,128 81,24 5 "400, 417. 
Narwsal Gas Divd by pee dine 249 84,335 65,478 +23.9 T 400,263 +17.6 
000, UE ie) SSS a a ee eee 30,142 30,373 5 
et see hea by Common Carrier an ee ee Nee Batis 
Intercity Trucks ((Jan. 1958=100).. 129,3p 123.1 120.0 105.4 5 
Ain Passengers: Arrivals, 499,709 477,318 445,544 436,611 ieee t 2,198,974" ae 
epartuiesdes ste ee 075 475,425 ; . 019, : 
ean at Auth. Passengers: pee tes ae +i a Petes esa: 
—Surface Division (000) 36,791 36,554 5 
—Rapid Transit Division (000). 9,314 9,525 oe ee a 2: ee se ee 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds)... 3,018 2.863 1.601 1514 eas - vite + 6.6 
Barge Line Freight Orig—Tons..__ 394,658 329,826: 278,800 327,200 HEY. T 1390884 Here 


A=Average for 5 months. T=Total of 5 months. p— iminz 
; : = - p=Preliminary. LM=Latest month. N.A.=N i 
** Indicates Residential Vacancy Rate. * Total gainfully sins eden ane 3,000,000 works eos 
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ination’ ‘is being widely discussed today, but we believe its true significance is not too well 
nderstood by the general public. We have therefore undertaken, in one of our current newspaper 


idvertisements (reproduced below), to provide a more adequate understanding of the problems 
wolved, 


We have again followed the fable style used in previous public-interest advertisements, for 
ve have found that this type of message is read by many people, in all walks of life. 


The King Who 
>umped Too Much Money 
Into His People 


Once there was a King named Joseph 
IV. He loved his people so much 
that he was always trying to do 
things for them. Everybody called 
him Good Old Joe. 


One day the Royal Privy Council 
appeared before him, brushing bits 
of soil and grass from their ears, and 
said, ‘“Good Old Joe, our ears have 
been to the ground, and we have 
heard rumblings of Hard Times.”’ 


““Well,’’ beamed the King, ‘‘we 
can’t have that!’’ And he went into 
his Pump Room and pumped a new 
supply of money into the Economy. 


Whereupon the Royal Privy 
Councilors marveled and shouted 
Huzzah!’ —all except a skinny little 
Sub-Councilor named Sadly who was 
kept around to balance the books 
and do other menial chores. 


“Go easy on that pump, King,” 
said Sadly, ‘‘for it is written, ‘There 
is such a thing as too much of a good 
thing’.”’ 

But there was so much huzzahing 
and the King was pumping so furi- 
ously that nobody heard him except 
the Chief Royal Privy Councilor, 
who tweaked his nose and sent him 
out to clean the inkwells. 


And soon it was harvest time, and 
again the Royal Privy Councilors 
appeared, this time with grave news 
that the farmers had produced more 
food than the people could eat, and 
had no market for it. 

So Good Old Joe went out onto 
his Royal Balcony and proclaimed 
a Royal Subsidy, saying he would 
pump out some more money and 
buy all the crops the farmers couldn’t 
sell. 

Many farmers shouted, ‘‘Bravo!”’ 
The Chief Royal Privy Councilor 
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shouted, ‘‘Pump out a little more this . 


time, King—Prices Climbed Sharply 
During The Third Quarter!”’ 


And Sadly, the skinny little Sub- 
Councilor, moaned, ‘‘Now you’ve 
done it again.’? But there was so 
much shouting that no one heard 
him except the Chief Royal Privy 
Councilor, who boxed his ears and 
sent him out to do forty laps around 
the castle. 


Shortly the Royal Privy Council- 
ors were back again with serious 
mien, saying that the guilds were 
insisting on the hiring of two men 
for one man’s job. 

“TI love for my people to have it 
soft,’’ said Good Old Joe. ‘‘As soft,”’ 
he added roguishly, ‘‘as a feather 
bed.’ 

But this time Sadly ducked be- 
tween the Chief Royal Privy Coun- 
cilor’s legs, and courageously looked 
the King in the Royal Eye. 

‘*King,’’ he said in the best 
straight-from-the-shoulder voice he 
could muster, ‘“‘when you force the 
manufacturers to pay through the 
nose, they have to raise prices.” 

“Oh, jolly!’ cried Good Old Joe. 
“T love the manufacturers and it will 
do my Royal Heart good to see them 
get more.”’ 

“Sadly enough,” said Sadly, “it 
won’t work that way. When prices 
go up, wages go up. Then prices. 
Then wages. Then pr—’’. 

“STOP!’’ roared the King. ‘‘I 
won’t have it! Why, that starts in- 
flation!”’ 

“Starts inflation,’’ said Sadly, “‘it 
is inflation. Inflation is started when 
excess money is pumped into the 


people... when crops that have no 
demand are bought with government 
funds... when two men are allowed 
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07 to be paid for the work of one.”’ 


Good Old Joe raised his Royal 
Eyebrows. 

“Say on,”’ he said. 

“Sad to relate,’’ Sadly said on, 
“you can’t create wealth simply by 
creating dollars. Our real wealth 
stems from our production of goods : 
and services. Dollars are only a com- 
mon denominator for trading them.” 
And he went on to explain that if 
dollars are increased without increas- : 
ing production proportionately, there 
is excess money and prices go up. 

“Exactly!”’ cried Good Old Joe. 

“And with prices up, people want 
higher wages, and away she goes! 
As some people fail to see,’”’ he said, 
stripping the chevrons from the 
Chief Royal Privy Councilor’s robe, 
““Hixcess Money kicks inflation off, 
and Wage and Price increases kick 
it along.”’ 

““Forsooth,’’ said Sadly gladly, 
“Your ever-loving Majesty has a : 
King-size brain!” | 

And Good Old Joe beamed lov- 
ingly at Sadly, and embraced him, 
and called in the Royal Tailor, say- 
ing, ‘“Measure my pal Sadly for a 
set of chevrons, for I am about to 
proclaim a new Chief Royal Privy 
Councilor!” 


MORAL: peo Nieves 

To do your part in curbing Inflation, 
know the facts and speak up loud 
enough to be heard in high places. 
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TRAVEL 
ASK US 


Standard Oil Dealers throughout Mid-America 
offer you a new kind of Travel Information Service 


When you’re away from home and need information, just remem- 
ber... ‘‘As you travel—ask us.’ Standard Oil Dealers have di- 
rectories and maps to help you locate almost anything—lodging 
and eating places... local streets . . . state parks . . . historic sites 
... emergency services... houses of worship... sports facilities 
... alternate roads. So remember—wherever you may go, what- 
ever you want to know... “As you travel—ask us!”’ 


Stop at Standard Dealers for complete, helpful service, too —tire 
repair, battery service, clean restrooms, lubrication, replacement 
accessories and dependable STANDARD Gasolines. 


STANDA 


You expect more from Standard and you get it! 
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Practical Politics For Businessmen 


Within the last year businessmen in rapidly increas- 
ing numbers have become aware that their political 
effectiveness is almost zero and many have decided 
to do something about it. This awareness has been 
sharpened by the fact that in instance after instance 
organized labor has demonstrated that its political 
effectiveness, which has been steadily growing for 20 
years, is controlling in several important areas of 
legislation. The power of labor is apparent in Wash- 
ington, 1n many state capitols and in most industrial 
municipalities. 

Examples of organized labor’s successes could be 
listed at length but two should be sufficient. For the 
second session in a row, bills to outlaw racket picket- 
ing in Illinois were resoundingly defeated at Spring- 
field, due solely to the opposition of organized labor. 
The legislators either forgot or overlooked the fact 
that this legislation would not only have protected 
employers from being picketed when they had no 
labor dispute with their own employes, but equally 
important, would protect workers from being coerced 
into a union when they did not want to join. The 
second classic example is the failure after several 
months of effort to get a bill through Congress 
that would do anything to clean up corruption in 
the unions. The House Labor Committee, in fact, 
currently is busy watering down a version of the 
Kennedy-Erwin bill which in its original form was 
so inadequate that it would do more harm than good 
if passed. 

The only way to turn the tide is for businessmen 
to become politically active from the precinct level 
up. Recognizing this, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, through it Governmental Affairs 
Council, has developed a comprehensive course in 
practical politics. The course consists of five sessions 
on five consecutive Thursdays beginning at 3:30 p.m. 
It is directed by Professor J. H. Bindley, a specialist 
in political science, who, in addition to academic 
training, has had extensive personal experience in 
politics at the state and local level. 

The course covers: 

1. Structure of political parties, 

2. Nominations and registrations, ballots, election 
officials, 

Campaigns, 
Candidates and issues, 
Indirect politics, and 

. Programs for economic education. 

Each of the five sessions also includes a talk on prac- 
tical politics by a local political leader. 
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The first of these courses was recently completed 
and won the unqualified endorsement of all partici- 
pants who represented a cross-section of Chicago busi- 
ness. A second course will start on August 6. Its 
objective is to train businessmen so that they may go 
back to their companies and train others. The course 
is nonpartisan. Participation of businessmen is neces- 
sary in both parties if the views of business in matters 
of government are to be restored to influence. 

The old idea that politics is a dirty word is as 
outmoded as the horse and buggy. Politics makes 
government and government now is the greatest single 
factor in creating the climate in which business must 
live. 

We urge you to send one of your staff to the 
Association’s non-partisan course in practical politics. 
Full details can be obtained from the Governmental 
Affairs Division. 


Reshaping America 


Back in 1952, there were some 6,490,000 shareholders 
in American industry. Four years later, in 1956, the 
number had shown a healthy rise to 8,630,000. Of late, 
estimates have placed the shareholder army in the 
neighborhood of 10 million. But now we find that 
this was low — way low. Early this year the New York 
Stock Exchange conducted a census of shareowners — 
and the total was 12,490,000. That large a number 
was not anticipated before 1965. So the Amercan 
people have demonstrated a far greater enthusiasm 
for becoming partners in corporate enterprise than 
even the experts expected. 

The census produced a number of other facts. One 
out of each eight adults is a shareowner, as compared 
with one in 12 three years ago. Women shareowners 
outnumber men 52.5 to 47.5 per cent. Housewives who 
are shareowners now total 4 million — the largest 
single group. Almost half of all shareowners are in 
the $5,000-$10,000 income bracket, and their average 
household income is $7,000 —which completely re- 
futes the stale old socialist-communist argument that 
capitalism is designed to serve a few, not the many.' 

The results of this census caused the Exchange's 
president to say that the growth in shareownership 
is “a quiet economic revolution that is reshaping 
America.” And it’s reshaping it in precisely the way 
that our totalitarian enemies don’t like. 
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CALUMET HARBOR 
TERMINALS, INC. 


“Chicago's Five Way 
Terminal” 


FACILITIES 


2,500 Ft. Bulk & Package Freight 
Docks Situated at Junction of 
Calumet River and Calumet Sag 
Channel and Lake Calumet 


Liquefying and 
Drumming Facilities 


Reciprocal Switching 
All Railroads 
Dock Side Tracks 


150 Car Capacity 
Local Cartage—Truck Lines 


Modern Mechanical Handling 
Equipment 


General Merchandise 
Warehousing 


32 Acres Open Yard Storage 
6 Acres Buildings 
Property Completely Fenced 
Twenty-Four Hour Guard Service 


Mitchell 6-1400 


WAREHOUSEMEN — MARINE 
TERMINAL OPERATORS 
LOCATED ON LAKE CALUMET — 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
NETWORK 


STEVEDORING 


The 
Original 
Stevedore 
Marine 

Operator 
At 
Lake Calumet 
Harbor 


CHICAGO CALUMET 
STEVEDORING CO. INC. 


GENERAL STEVEDORE CONTRACTORS 
— HEAVY LIFTS — VESSEL AND 
BARGE OPERATIONS 


CALUMET HARBOR 
TERMINALS, INC. 


12800 Lake Calumet Harbor Dr. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
Mitchell 6-1400 


e Atomic Energy Controls — So far 
in 1959, 25 states have passed a total 
of 41 new laws designed to control 
atomic uses within their borders by 
reducing hazards, fixing liabilities 
for damages or conducting studies 
of atomic energy problems, accord- 
ing to Commerce Clearing House. 
Overexposure on the job to radia- 
tion from nuclear materials and 
machines has been defined as “an 
occupational disease” under varying 
circumstances in five of the states — 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Oregon and 
Tennessee, in which laws have been 
passed making such exposure com- 
pensable under state Workmen’s 
Compensation or Occupational Dis- 
ease statutes. Texas extended to one 
year the period of liability for an 
occupational disease from such over- 
exposure. In Tennessee radioactive 
materials were specifically included 
in its statute creating a Stream Pollu- 
tion Control Board. Arkansas law- 
makers passed a radiation-protection 
act to keep its citizens as free as pos- 
sible from unnecessary exposure to 
radiation. 

Indiana has prohibited the sale 
or distribution of any “hazardous 
household product” that may cause 
serious injury or death by reason of 
its being radioactive unless properly 
labeled under State Board of Health 
rules. Vermont, also, has legally de- 
fined a radioactive substance as “haz- 
ardous” and subject to the Vermont 
Hazardous Substance Labeling Act. 
Varying regulations of insurance 
policies concerning claims, clauses 
and coverage of atomic risks have 
been enacted in 12 states. In Ar- 
kansas, Indiana and New Mexico, 
laws have been enacted forbidding 
the use of any shoe-fitting device that 
uses fluoroscopic, X-ray or radiation 
principles for its operation. 


¢ Automatic “Baby Sitter’ — One 
of the nation’s newest and “most 
unique” steel- making facilities — 


Acme Steel Company’s furnaceless 
plant in Riverdale—is getting a 
“baby sitter” in the form of an auto- 
matic control system developed by 
the Brown Instruments Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. Its function 
is to monitor an unusual process 
that makes steel without using either 
blast or electric furnaces. The $33 
million plant, scheduled to start pro- 
duction this summer, will make use 
of hot blast cupolas to produce iron. 
The iron will be changed into steel 
by blowing oxygen onto the molten 
mass in converters. It will be the 
first such steelmaking plant in the 
United States. The only other plant 
of this kind is in Germany, where 
the process was pioneered two years 
ago. The automatic control system it- 
self will regulate and “total” the flow 
of oxygen into the converters. In 


addition, it will monitor and control | 


temperatures of converter exhaust 
gases so as to safeguard precipitators 
through which these pass for re- 
moval of impurities. Proponents of 
the furnaceless steelmaking process 
claim that a superior grade of steel 
can be made faster and cheaper in 
this way than by conventional 
methods. 


¢ New Underground Pipeline — 
First deliveries of gasoline and home- 
heating oil were made this month 
from a new 20-million-gallon termi- 
nal facility built by Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) near O’Hare 
Field. Landscaping and painting of 
the storage tanks will be completed 
this fall. 

According to F. Cushing Smith, 
general manager of the company’s 


Supply and Transportation Depart- | 


ment, the terminal is supplied by a 
new 23-mile underground products 
pipeline, which connects near the 


Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, 


and Highway 83 with another pipe- 
line that services Standard’s Chicago 
terminal at 4811 Harlem Ave. It 
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takes about eight hours to transport 
products through the new 23-mile 


section of pipeline to the O’Hare 
_terminal, according to Smith. With 


existing equipment, he says, the new 
pipeline will be able to transport 
more than 1,300,000 gallons of re- 
fined petroleum products a day. In 
a single day of round-the-clock oper- 
ations the pipeline could supply 
enough gasoline to give the Chicago 
area’s 1,900,000 motorists 18 million 
miles of motoring pleasure or 
enough oil to heat more than 1,000 
homes during an average winter. 


¢ Sales Control Atlas — Sales man- 
agers and sales executives will be 
particularly interested in the new 
“Sales Control Atlas” that has just 
been published by Rand McNally 
and Company. Said to be the first 
publication of its kind, it provides 
complete coverage of the country, 
with full-page black and white maps 
together with indexes for each state. 
The business atlas may be used 
either as a comprehensive office ref- 
erence atlas or as a map for planning 
and recording sales, state by state, 
county by county, according to the 
publishers. The various maps may 
be marked to show sales territories, 
marketing outlets, salesmen’s routes, 
major market areas and other per- 
tinent management information. 
Map symbols indicate population, 
county seats and state capitals. ‘The 
atlas is priced at $2.95 a copy and is 
available at most book and station- 
ery stores as well as the Rand Mc- 
Nally retail outlets in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


e 20,000 Letters a Second — A. B. 
Dick Company, now celebrating its 
75th anniversary, has announced 
the development of a high-speed 
electronic process capable of trans- 
lating computer language and print- 
ing, or displaying the resulting in- 
formation, at the rate of 20,000 
letters, numbers and symbols a sec- 
ond. Named the Videograph process, 
it can read and translate binary 
pulses direct from a computer or 
magnetic tape, paper tape or 
punched cards. It can either print 
the translation or display it on a 
television screen, says Alan I. Rosh- 
kind, vice-president of research and 


engineering, who announced the 


new development. The Videograph 
process, he says, can also operate as 
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BELL SYSTEM 
CREDIT CARD 


There are so many times youll 
want to charge your long distance calls! 


You need not be an extensive traveler or telephone user to 
enjoy the benefits of a Bell System Credit Card. Forexample, 
when you're visiting a nearby business contact, youll find 
it simple and businesslike to charge any long distance calls 
you make. 

When you place the call, you simply tell the Operator the 
number of your credit card. The call will be charged to you, 
just as if you were calling from home or your own office. 

Each month your calls will appear on your regular item- 
ized statement. Since this makes expense control easier, 
more simplified, you may want to consider additional credit 
cards for your sales personnel. To arrange for your person- 
alized Bell System Credit Card, just call RAndolph 7-2733. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
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How Business 


Preston E. Peden 


fared at Springfield 


The scoreboard shows the legislature defeated bills inimical to business 


HE 7lst Illinois General Assem- 

bly which adjourned, sine die, 

June 30, 1959, was a record 
breaking session in many respects 
including the necessity to operate 
some 13 hours after the clock was 
stopped on June 30. From the begin- 
ning of the session until the closing 
minutes, the item of principal con- 
cern and the one most frequently at 
issue was that of revenue. 

Business and industry were not 
penalized by the law makers. Illinois 
still remains attractive to industry. 
We are still one of the best indus- 
trial states in the nation in which to 
locate, operate and maintain a busi- 
ness. 

Business men throughout the 
United States are recognizing more 
and more the importance of actions 
of state legislatures and their effect 
upon the operation of business 
within the state. Of principal con- 
cern are new laws relating to taxes, 
workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, labor manage- 
ment relations, etc. At the beginning 
of the 7Ist General Assembly there 
was concern of possible increases in 
taxes that would be punitive to busi- 
ness, particularly as they might affect 
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and preserved Illinois’ favorable climate 


to business 


By PRESTON E. PEDEN 


Director, Governmental Affairs. Division, 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


the location of new industry within 
the state. These included bills to 
increase substantially the franchise 
tax on domestic and foreign corpo- 
rations which finally were killed. 


Spending Excess 


Governor Stratton is faced with 
the problem of the legislature hav- 
ing appropriated more money than 
was provided for in new revenue. 
The spending excess is officially esti- 
mated at $123 million. The Gover- 
nor has said, “In this state we are 
not going to spend money we haven't 
got.” This means that many _pro- 
grams provided for in new legisla- 
tion will not be started. 

Some of the revenue measures ad- 
vocated by the Governor were de- 
feated and the legislature authorized 
expenditures for many items not 
included in the Governor’s budget. 
The principal increase in cost of 
government for the next biennium 


is for schools. The school equaliza- 
tion level supported by state grants 
and local taxes was increased from 
the present $200 per pupil to $252, 
which will cost an additional $100 
million. This was provided for by 
ear-marked funds from an increase 
in the retailers occupation and use 
tax. Other areas given increased ap- 
propriations were in the fields of 
mental health and welfare although 
neither of these received the funds 
advocated by many members of the 
legislature. 

A resume of some of the major 


items considered and the action 
taken thereon follows: 
TAXES 


The Illinois Retailers Occupation 
Tax and the Use Tax were increased 
from 2.5 per cent to 3 per cent effec- 
tive July Ist, 1959 by Senate Bills 
733 and 734. This makes the total 
sales tax rate of 3.5 per cent in those 
cities which impose the 14 per cent 
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municipal retailers occupation tax.. 
The law also provides that retailers 
are allowed to deduct 2 per cent 
from taxes collected for the expense 
of the collection. These bills were 
signed by Lt. Gov. Chapman. 

The Assembly also passed a 50 
per cent increase in the liquor tax. 


An additional one cent per pack 
tax on cigarettes is imposed to fi- 
nance a bonus to Korean veterans. 


The six major local governments 
in Chicago and Cook County re- 
ceived tax levy increases (property 
taxes) estimated at roughly $45 mil- 
lion for 1960/61. These are for such 
items as pension increases, debt serv- 
ices on general obligation bonds, 
$5 million for the Sanitary District 
including $314 million for Chicago. 

Counties will be authorized under 
a bill that was passed to impose a 
half cent retailers occupation tax 
in parts of counties not in a munici- 


pality. 
Tax bills killed-would have 


1. Extended the Retailers Occu- 
pation and Use ‘Taxes to include 
repair services, custom made goods, 
and several other things which had 
been exempted. 

2. Placed a limitation on the tax 
rate in Chicago. 

3. Required that personal prop- 
erty taxes must be paid before an 
auto license could be issued. 

4. Placed a ceiling limitation of 
55 per cent on tax assessment. 

5. Given authority to the Chicago 
Transit Authority to collect and levy 
gasoline and real property taxes. 

6. Revised the revenue article of 
the Illinois Constitution. Some of 
the bills introduced would have per- 
mitted an income tax. 

7. Made foreign corporations sub- 
ject to the Illinois capital stock tax. 

8. Increased the franchise tax 
from 1/20th to 1% of one per cent. 

9. Provided a supplemental fran- 
chise tax based on net income. 

10. Increased franchise tax 1/20th 
to 14th of one per cent. 

11. Substantially increased taxes 
on insurance premiums. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Workmen’s Compensation and 
Occupational Diseases 


Amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation and Occupational 
Diseases Acts passed provide: 

1. Weekly rates are increased by 
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$6.00 and death benefits by $1,500 
as follows [Sections 8(c) and 7(a)]. 


Weekly Death 
Old New Old New 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 
Single or mar- 
ried with no 
children — $39 $45 $10,750 $12,250 
Oneschilds==se Nye Css AUB PAPE 
Two children___-- 49 48 12,000 13,500 
Three children. 44 50 13,000 14,500 
Four or more 
childrens 45 51 13,500 15,000 


2. The waiting period is reduced 
from 28 days to 21 days [| Section 
8(b)]. 

3. Second Injury Fund. Employ- 
ers will pay $400 on all deaths and 
$200 in cases involving amputation 
of major members until the fund 
reaches $150,000 when payments will 
be reduced by one-half. Payments 
will cease when the Fund reaches 
$250,000 and be resumed again at 
$200,000 [Section 8(e) 20]. 

4. Specific findings of fact are 
mandatory upon request to the In- 
dustrial Commission except as to the 
nature and extent of the injury. 
Findings are limited to five questions 
but the Commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, allow more than five. 


Unemployment Compensation 


An important amendment to the 
Unemployment Compensation Act 
provides that whenever the amount 
of insured unemployment equals or 
exceeds 4.375 per cent of all workers 
covered under the unemployment 
compensation law, the period for 
payment of benefits will be extended 
from 26 to 39 weeks. The benefit 
period will revert to 26 weeks when 
the number of unemployed falls be- 
low the 4.375 percentage during two 
consecutive calendar months. 

Othe major amendments to the 
Unemployment Compensation Act 
which were passed include: 

l Maximum weekly benefit 
amounts were increased as follows: 


Old New 

Rate Rate 
Single or working spouse $30 $32 
Non-working spouse —.._ 33 37 
One- child s2* sieuns ters eee Le 36 40 
woychildren tee ter 39 44 
(breech d ren meee: cee 42 47 
Four or more children. 45 50 


2. ‘The base period earnings re- 
quirement for benefit eligibility was 
increased to $700 from $600 in a 
year, $150 of which must be in a part 
of the base period other than the 
high quarter. 

3. The term “week” for purposes 
of determining a period of unem- 
ployment is defined as a calendar 
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week rather than the seven-day pe- 
riod beginning on the day when the 
individual registered for benefits. 
4. Social security benefits will no 
longer be “disqualifying income.” 
5. Experience rating provisions 


were changed to increase the reserve _ 
fund to $450 million by December - 


Slee Ole 
6. The minimum tax rate, effec- 


tive in 1960, was reduced from one- . 


fourth of one per cent to one-tenth 


of one per cent, and the maximum 


rate was increased from 3.25 per 
cent to 4 per cent. Rates will in- 
crease from the minimum to the 
maximum in steps of one-tenth of 
one per cent. 


Wage Assignment and 
Garnishments 


A series of bills to amend the 
Garnishment and Wage Assignment 
Acts were proposed. Few substantial 
changes were made, however, even 
though a new garnishment law was 
enacted. Here are the _ principal 
changes: 

1. The employe may be served 
by registered mail addressed to the 
place of residence of the judgment 
debtor last known to the judgment 
creditor and the judgment creditor’s 
attorney. Personal service is still re- 
quired on the garnishee. 


2. The summons shall be return- | 


able not less than 21 nor more than 
30 days after the date of issuance. 

3. The personal exemption is in- 
creased from $40 to $45 a week and 
this exemption (and no other) ap- 
plies irrespective of (a) the marital 
status of the judgment debtor, (b) 


the place where the compensation - 
was earned or payable, and (c) the 


state where the judgment debtor 
resides. 


4. No fee shall be paid the gar- 
nishee for filing a satisfaction of 


judgment against him. 
Other Labor Legislation 


Many other labor bills were seri- 
ously considered by the General 
Assembly but for one reason or an- 
other they failed to pass. As a guide 
to what might be expected in the 


future some of the major bills con- 


sidered were intended to: 
I. Outlaw racket picketing — pick- 
eting to force union recognition 


where no dispute exists between an | 


employer and his employes. 
2. Create an Illinois Equality of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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how many concerns shut up 

shop each year because of the 
death or disability of their owner- 
‘managers. The Small Business Ad- 
‘ministration in Washington, D. C., 
‘which has repeatedly described it as 
}one of the most vexatious with which 
that agency has to deal. Dun and 
Bradstreet, a compiler of bankruptcy 
statistics, notes that many companies, 
liquidated because of the loss of 
their owner-managers, are actually 
quite solvent at the time of their 
sale and therefore never show up 
on bankruptcy annals at all. 

The manager of a successful firm 
who fails to provide for his own 
succession is serving neither the best 
interest of his heirs, his employes, 
the business community or himself. 
His heirs will find that a business 
based on the performance of a single 
person is much less valuable when 
that person is gone, particularly 
when prospective purchasers are 
aware of the urgency with which 
the enterprise must be sold. 


N O ONE knows for sure exactly 


Dependent Customers 


Employes who may have served 
the firm well for years must seek new 
jobs —a task that is toughest on 
those of advanced years. Customers, 
and possibly a few suppliers as well, 
may find they allowed themselves to 
become too dependent on a firm that 
has ceased to be — though its mettle 
had already been tested in a system 
of free competition establishing its 
usefulness through its profitability. 
‘The businessman who leaves his 
associates in this predicament is not 
ionly failing to serve their best inter- 
fests but is probably doing a dis- 
iservice to himself as well—in his 
‘own lifetime. Essentially, he is lim- 


: 


The failure to do this is unfair to the heirs, 


employes, customers and the business itself 


iting the growth of his enterprise 
and, therefore, its ability to more 
fully reward him for his efforts. 

Alert customers, for example, will 
not willfully become too dependent 
on him because of this danger and 
will divide their patronage accord- 
ingly. Suppliers of credit as well as 
materials will not be as likely to 
make special concessions to a con- 
cern whose well-being dangles by the 
thread of a single man’s life. Worst 
of all, perhaps, at lIeast from the 
businessman’s point of view, by 
maintaining a one-man enterprise 
he will dissipate the one inherent 
advantage small business has for at- 
tracting capable young people: the 
opportunity it holds for obtaining 
broad experience and making results 
count. Ambitious youngsters will 
either avoid the firm altogether or 
leave its employ once it becomes 
clear their futures are strictly lim- 
ited. 

Why, then, with these disadvan- 
tages working against him, does the 
small businessman persist in neglect- 
ing to provide more adequately for 
the continuity — and growth — of his 
enterprise? C. Roland Christensen, 
in his book Management Succession 
in Small and Growing Enterprises, 
offers this explanation: “The small 
businessman’s heavy involvement in 
the detail of day-to-day operations, 
his concentration on immediate tac- 
tics rather than on longer-run strat- 
egy, his ability to do rather than to 
teach, and his essentially optimistic 
philosophy that things will turn out 
all right do much to explain his lack 
of success in working out provision 
for management succession.” 

Christensen also believes the aver- 
age small businessman doesn’t relish 
the idea of grooming an understudy 
because he’s afraid that by doing so 
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he will reduce his own “usefulness,” 
a common misconception among 
businessmen who view the manage- 
ment problem merely in terms of 
present-day growth. Another reason 
the small businessman may shy away 
from raising someone who could 
step into his shoes, if need be, is 
that the subject of his replacement 
is rather an unpleasant one. In 
larger enterprises, active stockhold- 
ers and their boards of directors will 
generally compel a strong executive 
to look toward his own succession, 
though an individual occasionally 
comes along who succeeds in defying 
even them. 


Small Businessmen 


Small businessmen who recognize 
the problem of providing for their 
own succession sometimes complain 
they can’t do much about it simply 
because they don’t have the resources 
to train and support additional ex- 
ecutive personnel. An _ increasing 
number of educational institutions, 
trade associations and government 
officials, however, are getting around 
to providing the small businessman 
these days with the kind of assistance 
that will make it easier for him to 
cultivate his managerial backyard if 
he really wants to do so. New York 
University, for instance, recently or- 
ganized its Office of Special Services 
to Business and Industry to help 
make some of its teaching talent 
available to small businessmen. For 
a nominal fee, the office will diag- 
nose the management needs of a 
small business enterprise, prescribe 
and even administer the proposed 
remedies through periodic visits to 
the concern. Its total charge, which 
may range from $1,500 to $5,000, 
compares with fees of $10,000 or 

(Continued on page 43) 


What the new Zero Gradient Synchrotron (ZGS) facilities will look like at the 
Argonne National Laboratory near Lemont, III., when completed several years from 
now. To be constructed at a cost of approximately $29 million, the new synchro- 
tron is a type of particle accelerator or atom smasher that fires extremely high- 
energy bullets at nuclear targets, thus enabling scientists to take apart the atom 
and explore the fundamental nature of matter and energy. According to Dr. Nor- 
man Hilberry, Argonne director, ‘‘the construction of the ZGS is a significant mile- 
stone that will help make the Midwest a center for high-energy studies in physics 


This tiny instrument has been developed to reduce 
surgical risks by signaling physicians instantly when it 
is necessary to perform heart massage or other forms 
of resuscitation. Its ‘’beeping’’ sound amplifies and 
translates the electric-wave activity of a patient's 
heart. Introduced by the National Cylinder Gas Divi- 
sion of Chemetron Corporation, the unit is strapped to 
a patient’s arm and an electrode is strapped to another 
part of the body, without other connections 


Chicago Helicopter Airways has agreed to purchase 
three of these Sikorsky S-61’s with delivery scheduled 
early in 1961. Capable of carrying 25 passengers, the 
plane is a product of the Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, Stratford, Conn. To be 
powered by three General Electric T-58-6 gas turbine 
engines, the helicopter will have a speed of more than 
150 miles per hour with its 5-bladed rotors 


A classy chassis, you might call this 1 %- 
ton Dodge truck chassis that Continental 
Airlines is using as the base for a mobile 
set of covered passenger steps for their 
Golden Jet Boeing 707’s. Each unit, cost- 
ing $10,000, automatically unwinds a gold 
carpet as it approaches plane side, rewinds 
as it pulls away. Constructed by Bil-Jax 
Inc., Archbold, Ohio, the steps are the 
widest in the industry, 62 feet on the 
stairs and 72 feet on the level section 
where operator is 


L. A. Wilkie, chairman of the board of 
the DoALL Company, together with his 
firm, was honored ‘’for outstanding con- 
tributions to economic and material prog- 
ress’ by the Newcomen Society in North 
America at the dedication of DoALL’s new 
Hall of Progress in Des Plaines, III., where 
}.a permanent exhibit depicts noted inven- 
tions. Mr. Wilkie is shown in front of one 
}of the exhibits, a three-story presentation 
| ‘The Dawn of This Age,’” based on the 
forces of the Industrial Revolution 


Architect's drawing of the new Crerar Library to be built on the Illinois Tech cam- 
pus. Both the John Crerar and the Illinois Tech libraries will be housed in this 
modern, 80,000-square-foot building, which will be situated in the center of the 
Tech campus and erected at a cost of $1 to $2 million. It will contain two sec- 
tions, one for the combined Crerar-IIlinois Tech collection of engineering and scien- 
tific books and periodicals, and the other for Illinois Tech’s library of arts, humani- 
ties and social science literature. One of the results of the consolidation will be to 
allow the Crerar Library to substantially improve its collections and services 


A completely automatic electronic private wire system 
— designed by and leased from Western Union — is 
now flashing shipping information and other messages, 
without any human intervention, over a 14,000 mile 
network of the Emery Air Freight Corporation’s stations 
at airports throughout the country. Pictured here is 
the high-speed center of the company’s communication 
system in the Emery Building at Midway Airport. Any 
possible errors are automatically intercepted 


The Kolbe Wheel Excavator, developed by The United 
Electric Coal Companies and said to be the largest 
earth-moving machine ever built in America, is shown 
in operation at the firm’s Cuba mine near Canton, III. 
This 150-foot, 2,000-ton monster can dig overburden 
up to 100 feet above a coal bed and convey it, at the 
rate of 3,500 cubic yards an hour, a distance of 420 
feet to the spoil bank on the other side 


What the E.E.C. Means to U.S. 


Organization of common market countries should bring two-way gain in trade 


HEN World War II ended, 
W Europeans who had fought as 

enemies found themselves in 
agreement on a central proposition, 
which was that the organization of 
Europe into small nationalistic states 
and small national markets was no 
longer appropriate for the modern 
world. New solutions had to be 
found if Europe were to be peaceful 
and strong and if Europeans were 
to make their full contribution to 
the world. Moreover, with the brood- 
ing menace of an aggressive Soviet 
power, these solutions had to be 
found quickly. This meant pushing 
ahead vigorously toward European 
unity. 

The first steps were taken with 
the creation of the Organization For 
European Economic Cooperation 
and the Council of Europe. But 
these represented only limited prog- 
ress toward economic or political 
integration. 


Unity In Europe 


With the Schuman Declaration in 
1950 and the birth of the European 
Coal and Steel Community a year 
later, six of our countries took a 
firm step towards burying old griev- 
ances and forming a lasting com- 
munity on a federal pattern. Begin- 
ning with coal and steel, and con- 
tinuing with Euratom and the com- 
mon market, these six countries set 
out to achieve, through economic 
means, a political goal—unity in 
Europe. To oversee the creation of 
the community and to act as the 
nucleus that might ultimately evolve 
into a full-fledged federal political 
system, the six countries — France, 
West Germany, Italy and ‘three 
Benelux countries, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Luxembourg — es- 
tablished a system of institutions. 
These roughly followed the tri-par- 
tite principle, with an executive, a 
judiciary and a parliament. 

The commission of the common 
market community has day-to-day 
executive responsibility which it ex- 
ercises in constant cooperation with 
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Professor Walter Hallstein 


the council of ministers of the mem- 
ber countries. The members of our 
commission are truly Europeans. 
They do not speak for the states of 
which they are citizens, but for Eu- 
rope as a whole. In fact, all of us are 
expressly forbidden by the treaty to 
accept instructions from any na- 
tional government. 

Our commission is responsible not 
to the national parliaments but to 
the community’s own parliament. 
This parliament serves all three of 
the committees and its members also 
are guided by the interests of the 
whole community rather than in- 
dividual countries. Significantly, the 
members do not sit in national 
groups but in political groupings 
representing community-wide party 
affiliations. 

The community parliament re- 
views our work and holds us account- 
able for it. It is the only body which 
can bring about the removal of the 
members of our commission. That 
can be done by a vote of censure 
in accordance with the parliamen- 
tary practice throughout Europe. 

Our commission is subject to the 
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judicial control of a community 
Court of Justice. This is our Su- 
preme Court, able to make decisions 
binding not only on _ enterprises 
within the community but also on 
member states themselves. 

Today these community institu- 
tions are functioning realities. In 
Brussels and Luxembourg, Euro- 
peans are working side by side on 
common problems and more and 
more they are thinking not as Citi- 
zens of a national state but as citizens 
of a community. Political progress is 
made in many ways but the indis- 
pensable element of progress is in 
the change of the habits of thought 
of the people. This we see happen- 
ing every day as people widen their 
horizons and consider questions in 
community terms. 

The economic progress that is rep- 
resented by the community is hard 
to sum up in a phrase. But to give 
you a single formulation that might 
cover all of its aspects, I would say 
this: What we are doing in Europe 
is creating a new frontier by abol- 
ishing old frontiers. We are trying 
to give our countries, our industries 
and our people the opportunities 
that you have provided for your- 
selves in America with your large 
single market, opportunities that 
new technology, automation and the 
prospect of atomic energy make all 
the more meaningful. 


Second America 


Potentially the community is a sec- 
ond America in the West. As its in- 
ternational trade barriers are elim- 
inated over the next ten years, new 
competition will spur our industries 
to greater efforts and the growing 
market will enable them to make 
use of up-to-the-minute production 
methods and reap the benefits of-an 
international division of labor and 
specialization. 

We have a long way to go, yet 
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we have a good point of departure. | 


Since the war, our industries have 
made a great effort to modernize. 
Between 1950 and 1958 the gross 
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national product of the community 
was increased by nearly 50 percent. 
Until last year, Germany was de- 
veloping the fastest but now it looks 
as though her rate of increase of 
production will be surpassed by 
France, whose gross national product 
increased by seven percent last year. 

European industries are heavily 
dependent upon exports. In 1956 
exports accounted for 95 percent of 
the gross national product of Luxem- 
bourg, 50 percent in The Nether- 
lands, about 25 percent in Germany, 
Italy and Belgium and about 11 per- 
cent in France. These figures are im- 
portant because they show that our 
common market can never afford to 
pursue restrictionist trade policies 
with the outside world. We must 
both import and export if we are 
to live and flourish. 

What does the creation of the 
community and the common market 
mean to the world? Let me first 
answer this question in its political 
aspect. Today Europe cannot afford 
not to be a world power at a time 
when space is the only terrain still 
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unexplored. Particularly is this true 
when. we western nations face world 
problems of such complexity. Our 
first problem, of course, is commu- 
nism: another stems from the needs 
and aspirations of the peoples in the 
less developed areas, particularly in 
Asia and Africa. These two problems 
are essentially interlinked. 

We hear a great deal about a de- 
fense against communism. But what 
we in the West have to prove is that 
freedom works better than commu- 
nism. This is the great challenge to 
our civilization. We must try to 
build a world suited to the twentieth 
century. 


Greater World Trade 


The European community, imper- 
fect and partial as it is, is our at- 
tempt to meet this challenge. We do 
not intend, I need hardly say, to try 
to create a third force. For us Euro- 
peans, between the alternatives of 


Communism and Freedom, there is 
no third way. What we intend is to 
create a new and stable pillar of 
the Atlantic Alliance, an adult part- 
ner for the United States, and a new 
dynamic force for greater and freer 
trade in the world. United in our 
community, our six nations can do 
things impossible for each alone. 

I think it is significant that in the 
discussion of General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade this year, for the 
first time, the European community 
is represented by the Common Mar- 
ket Commission. For, as a unit, I 
am convinced our community can 
go further and do more for world 
trade and world prosperity than can 
its member nations alone. This is a 
case where the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. It makes possi- 
ble action on a world scale which 
has hitherto been sustained almost 
entirely by the United States. 

So much for the purely political 
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Chicago’s Debt to Mother Nature 


A glance at Chicago’s geological history millions of years ago shows 


why she was cut out early in life to be the hub of industry 


can justly boast their unique 

human prowess in building 
one of the world’s great cities over 
little more than a single lifetime. 
But when civic tribute is paid, a fair 
share of the honors should go to 
Mother Nature, who shaped in her 
arrangement of rocks and waters the 
mold for Chicago’s success. 

Indeed, the city might not have 
been built at all — or at least as we 
know it — but for myriad, one-celled 
animals who lived and died here un- 
told millions of years ago. Chicago- 
land, like much of the continent, 
once lay submerged beneath ancient, 
shallow seas. Settling as they died 
into the lime mud floor of the sea, 
these tiny marine creatures helped 
compose the area’s limestone bed- 
rock, from which men were to hew 
the “Athenian marble” of early Chi- 
cago’s finest buildings. 
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Rock Deposits 


Later, this same bedrock helped 
change the face of mid-America. 
Known to geologists as Niagaran 
dolomite, Chicagoland’s rock depos- 
its have been quarried for over a 
hundred years. They formed road 
ballast for the spreading railways, 
supplied agricultural limestone to 
the prairie’s farmlands, were crushed 
to make structural concrete, and 
poured into highways for the prolific 
automobile. 

During several periods in its ge- 
ologic history, the site of Chicago 
lay buried either under water or 
glacial ice. To this recurrent sub- 
mersion can be traced the area’s 
natural riches and the modern city’s 
situational superiority. The area has 
a “basement” of igneous crust, or 
granite and gneiss, which provided 
the foundation for successive layers 
of water-formed sedimentary rock, 
such as limestones and sandstones, 
and still-unconsolidated deposits of 
sand, gravel and clay. 

The materials:man has learned to 
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utilize from these deposits supply 
not only agriculture and construc- 
tion, but such varied industries as 
chemicals, food processing, refrac- 
tories, paper, glass, ceramics, paints, 
alkalies, clay products, and such 
metals as iron, copper and alumi- 
num. 

The area’s history as written in 
these deposits reveals that when the 
ancient seas retreated, Chicagoland 
lay comparatively quiescent over 
several geologic periods. Elsewhere, 
mountains were being born and ex- 
tended, whole eras of plant and ani- 
mal life evolved and disappeared, 
coal swamps grew and were covered 
over as close as 50 miles southwest 
of the present city. No decisive evi- 
dence points to such activities here. 

The pre-historic hiatus ended with 
the advance of glacial ice-sheets, 
pushing inexorably down from 
northern latitudes as the earth's cli- 
mate cooled. At its peak, the ice 
covered all but the southern tip of 
Illinois, shoving before it whatever 
pre-glacial soil existed, filling old 
valleys and carving new ones. But 
the ice brought its own deposits too 
— soil, boulders, broken rock, gravel 
— the debris of a titanic battle of 
elements. 

The most colorful description of 


Weapons like these were used by your geo- 
logical ancestors to hunt and fight with 
back in the Copper Age (4500 to 3000 
B. C.) in the Chicago area. Above: sock- 
eted axes and gouge. Right: crescent- 
shaped knife and tanged spearpoint, also 
of copper. 
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this struggle, which resulted in Chi- 
cagoland essentially as it exists to- 
day, is that by Dr. J. Harlen Bretz, 
professor emeritus of the University 
of Chicago, and consultant to the 
Illinois Toll Road Commission: 

“The glacial epoch was long and 
it was varied. Three times the ice- 
sheet was melted back, each time 
only to gather strength and advance 
again from Canadian territory. The 
fourth defeat of the Arctic invader 
brought the geological present. The 
events of the enemy’s last rout are 
learned from the battlefield. Mo- 
raines are entrenched positions 
where for long the conflict became 
a stalemate. 


Stains of Bleeding 


“The glaciofluvial deposits are the 
stains of the glacier’s prodigious 
bleeding. Weapons abandoned in its 
retreat lie everywhere — the battered 
striated weapons that scarred the 
country rock. The reinforcements 
poured into the Illinois sector along 
the valley now containing Lake 
Michigan still held the front after 
most of Wisconsin, Illinois and lower 
Michigan had been surrendered.” 

The retreating ice formed an 
enormous pool named Lake Chicago 
by the geologists, which at its height 
extended over 20 miles inland 
from the present shore of Lake 
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Glacial Movements In the Upper Great Lakes Region 


Port Huron glacial 
about 10,000 B.C. 


advance terminating 


Glacial Lake Algonquin, about 8000 B.C. 
to 7000 B.C. 


Michigan. Lake Chicago originally 
discharged its own and the waters 
of Erie and Huron through the in- 
land waterways to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Subsequent glacial melting, plus 
some upwarping of the earth in the 
north, opened a lower outlet at 
Niagara Falls, and the Great Lakes 
discharge switched eastward to the 
Atlantic. 

It was Lake Chicago’s original 
southern discharge route, and the 
low-lying Chicagoland terrain, that 
enabled Sanitary District engineers 
in 1900 to reverse the Chicago River 
and restore the flow to the interior 
of 25,000 years ago. 

Chicagoans have recorded some of 
these past epochs in apt place and 
street names. For example, Stony 
Island is just that—an island formed 
by an outcropping of the Niagaran 
limestone that formed a shoal in 
early Lake Chicago and emerged to 
view in its final stage. Trenches for 
sewers and water mains in the island, 


Two Creeks Interstadial, 
B.C; to 9000" B:C. 


about 10,000 
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Glacial Retreat following Lake Algonquin 
stage about 7000 B.C. to 6000 B.C, 


the water level of the first and high- 
est stage of Lake Chicago. Rocky 
Ledge Park, from 70th to 79th Streets 
along today’s lake shore, is another 
bedrock outcrop, forming a reef 
which extends about 3,000 feet out 
under the lake surface. 

Ridge Road, which runs east from 
Homewood through Thornton to 
the south of Chicago, surmounts the 
largest limestone ridge, or Niagaran 
reef, in the area. Evanston’s Ridge 
Boulevard follows a glacial moraine, 
as do other of the north shore roads 
and the routes of the Chicago and 
North Western and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railways. 


Site of Chicago 


The site of Chicago proper and 
its closest suburbs lie on the old 
glacial lake bottom, for Lake Chi- 
cago reached stages from 20 to 55 
feet above Lake Michigan's present 
levels. In terms of geologic time, the 
area has a ‘‘young”’ natural drainage 


Valders Glacial! Advance, about 9000 B.C. 
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Lake Nipissing stage, about 3000 B.C. to 
1000 B.C. 


difficulties by covering the soil with 
buildings and paved streets. Herein 
lies the root cause of Chicagoland’s 
occasional troubles with unusually 
heavy rains. 

When modern man first arrived— 
as for some centuries earlier — Chi- 
cago was a swampy plain of clay, 
mud and sand, and the site of today’s 
city had never been settled by In- 
dians. Swamps, however, provided 
good mastodon hunting, and there 
is evidence that the earliest humans 
in the area hunted the elephantine 
creatures here as far back as 10,000 
B.C. 


The earliest Indian settlements 
were on the higher ground of the 
glacial moraines, but the lakeshore 
swamps were well within the tribal 
hunting grounds. George Quimby, 
curator of North American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology at the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, points out 
that early hunting tribes required 
hundreds of square miles to sustain 
themselves — a tribe of 50 persons, 


-along 93rd Street between Kingston 
and Stoney Island Avenues, had to 
be blasted out of the rock. 

~ Blue Island, formed by the joining , 
of two glacial moraines, stood above 
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system. Nature has not had a long 
enough period to accomplish her 
work of stream-making, and man has 
interrupted her and added to her 


for example, needed about 200 
square-miles. : 
But the most compelling attrac- 
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One of the spectacular entertainment features of the fair 
were the flights of the balloon ‘La Coquette’ over the city 
and Lake. This is the balloon seen in the Mike Todd mo- 
tion picture production ‘‘Around the World in 80 Days” 


U.S.’s Most Successful International 


Trade Fair In Pictures 


Capacity crowds watched the con- 
tinuous entertainment featuring 
exotic acts from all corners of the 
globe performing on three big 
stages. Here virtually every seat 
is filled for the glamorous presen- 
tation on the floating ‘Holiday 
Island Stage’’ at the east end of 
the Pier 
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Twenty ships of the United States Navy dropped anchor in 
Chicago for the Fair and the visit of the Queen. Fair- 
goers were able to board LST’s prior to and following their 
visits to International Theater and Holiday Island 
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“Thomas H. Coulter, Chief Executive Officer of 
‘the Association (standing, left foreground), 
‘guided the Queen and her entourage through 


fully exciting and frightfully impressive’’ 


A smiling and gracious British Monarch, Queen Elizabeth and her Prince Consort Phillip, arrived for a red carpet 3] minute tour 
of the Chicago International Trade Fair the morning of July 6. In the reception line greeting Her Majesty were the official host 
of her Majesty, Paul W. Goodrich, President of the Association, President of the Fair and President of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, shown shaking hands with the Queen, and Mrs. Goodrich to his right. Standing back of the Queen is Illinois Governor 
William G. Stratton. To the right of Mrs. Goodrich in the receiving line are Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Block. Mr. Block, chairman 
of Inland Steel Company, is a former Association President. To the right of Mrs. Block, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Evers. Mr. Evers, 
also a former Association President, is president of the Commonwealth Edison Company. To the right of Mrs. Evers are Thomas 
H. Coulter, Association Chief Executive Officer and Richard Revnes, Fair Managing Director 


“Frightfully Exciting -- 
Frightfully Impressive’’ 


... says Queen 


The Royal couple rode through the Fair’s' ex- 
hibit halls over red carpet in a specially built 
motorized vehicle. Seated to the right of Her 
Majesty is Mayor Daley. To his right is Rich- 
ard Revnes, Fair Managing Director, who, with 


the Fair, which Her Majesty termed ’fright- 
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On the speaker’s platform, just before the Fair was officially 
opened, participants hold a last-minute conference. Left to 
right are Richard Revnes, Fair Managing Director; Dr. Wilfried 
Platzer, Austrian Ambassador to the United States, senior 
ranking diplomat of those present, who spoke for them and 
the Fair’s exhibitors; Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago, Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Fair; Paul Goodrich, Fair President, 
President of the Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try and President of the Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
and (standing) Thomas H. Coulter, Chief Executive Officer 
of the Association 


U.S.’s Most 
Successful 
International 
Trade Fair 
In Pictures 


World Peace Day citations are presented three Chicagoans for | 
their contributions to international understanding on World 
Peace Day at the Fair, Sunday, July 7. Louis Ware (left), 
chairman of the Association’s World Peace Day program, 
makes the presentations to (left to right) John Nuveen, in- | 
vestment banker; Conrad Hilton, hotel magnate; and Carol 
Fox, general manager of Chicago’s Lyric Opera. A citation for | 
Clarence Randall, retired industrialist, was accepted by Richard 
J. Nelson of the Inland Steel Company, of which Randall was 
chairman of the board 
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ae before seen in the midwest performed alternately on “Holiday 
sland’s’ two stages against the blue backdrop of Lake Michigan with shi 
of the U. S. Navy on the horizon : is 


Charles Carpentier, Illinois Secretary of State. visi 

of the National Pavilions at the Fair’ Here he eid tae 
the handicraft of Tunisia by Slaheddine Elgoulli (left), Eco- 
nomic Counselor of the Tunisian Embassy in Washington The 
Secretary of State also chatted with Mrs. Seldua MecQuadui 
Beet arise trade delegation, Mrs. Elgoulli (right) 

elmagi ecquaoui, Di isi illi 

tacit de fei ated rector of the Tunisian Pavillion 
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Throngs of visitors kept turnstiles clicki 

ng to set new records; 
for attendance at Navy Pier. They came not only to be amused| 
and entertained, but to window shop the world and to carry: 
ane, eer pos Hew were able to buy at retail in many'|f 
fe) e booths. ore than 200,000 came to ir i 
first four days, alone pe fist 
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Calendar of Association Events 


July 16 Practical Politics Workshop: Rober | 1 
: t 2W. ; / iati 2 
Sponsored by the Reonaron : a eat eae 330 PM, Onieren ae 
July 21 Membership Luncheon Meeting: A. L. Ja 
: A. L. Jackson, Pres iati 
ree Beare tos g J on, President, A. L. petoca on Conference Room 
Heart-In-Industry Committee Meeting. Association Conference Room 
2:30 P.M. 
July 22 Membership Luncheon Meeting: Ronald J. Chinnock, Partner, Association Conference Room 
Farr, Chinnock & Sampson, Host. 12:15 PMie 
July 23 Membership Luncheon Meeting: H. D. Lang, President, Scully Association Conference Room 
Jones. and Company, Host. I2:15< PM. 
Committee on Merit Employment Meeting. Mr. Coulter’s Office 
DOK) IP AME 
Practical Politics Workshop. Association Conference Room 
3:30 P.M. 
July 30 Practical Politics Workshop. Association Conference Room 
3:30 P.M. 
August 6 Practical Politics Workshop. Association Conference Room 
3:30 P.M. 
August 13 Illinois Committee Meeting. Association Conference Room 
3:30 P.M. 
Practical Politics Workshop. Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 
August 20 Practical Politics Workshop. Association Conference Room 
3:30 P.M. 
August 27 Practical Politics Workshop. Association Conference Room 
3:30 P.M. 
August 28 Board of Directors Meeting: Paul W. Goodrich, Chairman. Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


‘Anthony Veder, President of the Fjell Line, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, operators of the ‘’Prinses Irene’ 
Oranj-Fjell luxury passenger and cargo ship built 
especially for St. Lawrence Seaway trade, stands 
on the bridge of the magnificent ship gazing out 
over the Chicago waterfront and the city’s skyline. 
Fjell has operated on the Great Lakes for 20 years. 
| With the opening of the Seaway, Veder says, 
presently operating lines as well as new ones will 
prosper and so will Chicago as new world trade 
centers here. The ‘Prinses Irene,’’ moored at 
Navy Pier, served as an exclusive “Club Interna- 
tional’ for exhibitors and association members 


Special meetings and diplomatic events were held on the attractively 


decorated Roof Garden at Navy Pier. Here there were receptions and 


other international functions. 
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How Business Fared 


(Continued from page 16) 


Employment Opportunity Commis- 


wages by check or draft unless he 


sion with powers to investigate and furnishes facilities for cashing them 
hear complaints relating to job dis- within a reasonable distance. 
crimination and issue orders enforce- 6. Require weekly payment of 
able in state courts (FEPC). wages by employers except as other- 


3. Prohibit an employer from con- wise contracted by a labor union. 


sidering the factor of sex in deter- 7. Regulate labor management re- 
mining rates of pay in any manner lations and create an Illinois Labor 


which would result in discriminatory Relations Board. 


rates of pay for comparable work. 8. Extend unemployment compen- 
4. Set the minimum wage at $1.00 sation to employing units of one or 


per hour. more individuals (from 
5. Prohibit employers from paying more). 


four 


or 


YOU CAN GIVE YOUR 
SALESMEN A KEY TO 


THE CITY (CHICAGO, THAT IS) 


Regular advertising in COMMERCE 
MAGAZINE is the key that fits the 
most important KEYHOLE in the 
vast Chicagoland industrial area. 
This is the keyhole that leads 
directly to commercial and industrial 
top management men — COMMERCE’S 
13,569 (monthly average) circulation 
provides advertisers with a higher 
concentration of readers in this group 
than any other business publication. 


DO YOUR MEN CALL ON 
THESE COMMERCE READERS? 


1207 Owners or Partners 
102 Board Chairmen 
3102 Presidents 
1212 Vice Presidents 
304 Secretaries 
226 Treasurers 
142 Comptrollers 
1036 General Managers 
711 Dist., or Regional Managers 
599 Sales Managers 
504 Traffic Managers 
741 Div. or Dept. Managers 
782 with Miscellaneous Titles 


HELP THEM UNLOCK THESE MANAGEMENT 
DOORS BY REGULAR ADVERTISING IN 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE 


30 West Monroe St.,—Chicago, IIl.—FRanklin 2-7700 
Published by The Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry 


TRUCK LEGISLATION 


Significant bills passed . - - 

1. Permits truck operators the: 
privilege of paying one half of the: 
license fees on January Ist and the: 
other half on July Ist at an addi-, 
tional cost of $5 per unit to be paid. 
at the time the operator elects to™ 
pay the fees semi-annually. 

9. Increase gross weights on all 
five axle units from 68,000 to 72,000 
pounds. 

3. Require conventional or con- | 
tour mud flaps on trucks (this su- 
persedes a law enacted in 1959 re-} 
quiring contour mud flaps on trucks || 
which was held unconstitutional.). | 

4. Provide for fines of: $1.00 for} 
overloads of 250 pounds, $2.00 for | 
overloads up to 500 pounds, $3.00] 
for overloads up to 750 pounds and | 
$4.00 for overloads up to 1,000) 
pounds. Court appearances will not} 
be necessary as payments will be: 
made direct to the Department of | 
Public Safety, Springfield. 

The so-called Ton-Mile tax bill J 
was defeated. The bill would have‘ 
reduced license fees on passenger’ 
cars and trucks and would have es- | 
tablished a mileage tax on _ all|| 
trucks operating on the highways in| 
Illinois including out-of-state ve-+ 
hicles. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Practically all of the measures: 
providing relief and benefit for mass; 
transportation in the Chicago metro-- 
politan area were defeated. Impor-- 
tant among such bills was one pro- 
viding a $4 million payment to the 
Chicago Transit Authority to com-- 
pensate it for the transportation of” 
school children at reduced fares.‘ 

One bill passed will permit the: 
organization of mass transportationr 
districts with an .05 cent property: 
tax authorization subject to referen-- 
dum. This permits municipalities: 
and counties to enter into an agree-- 
ment, in the areas not participating: 
In a previously created mass trans-- 
portation district and the CTA, pri-- 
marily for the purpose of acquiring: 
mass transportation facilities such as: 
the Chicago, Aurora and Elgin-and! 
Chicago, North Shore and Milwau-- 
kee Line. 

Other important measures were: 
passed to: ef 

1. Permit the Illinois Supreme: 
Court to appoint a court administra- 
tor with a deputy in Cook County 


Commerce 


sa. Saree 


to improve efficiency in business 
methods of courts of record; 

__ 2. Decrease the number of justices 
-of the peace and eliminate the fee 
system; 

3. Authorize the Chicago Board 
of Education to submit a $50 mil- 
lion building bond issue to a ref- 
erendum; 

4. Continue for another biennium 
the work of the Northeastern I[li- 
nois Metropolitan Area Local Gov- 
ernmental Services Commission in 
studying and investigating the prob- 
lems involved in providing citizens 
in the area with services of local 
government; 

5. Authorize a $195 million bond 
issue for construction of state edu- 
cational institutions and one for 
$150 million for welfare buildings 
| subject to referendum at the regular 
elections in 1960; 

6. Provide a $100 bonus for over- 
seas Korean veterans and $1,000 pay- 
ments to widows or survivors of 
| servicemen killed in the war; 

7. Permit the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict to turn over land for the Uni- 
| versity of Illinois branch in Chicago; 

8. Enact the Uniform Gifts to 
Minors Act to effect a liberal and 
flexible policy and standard for a 
trustee or custodian of gift funds 
for a minor; 

9. Make daylight saving time 
uniform throughout the state; 

10. Permit introduction of evi- 
dence of illegal use, occupancy, or 
condition of property in condemna- 
tion proceedings; 

11. Require that all plans for pub- 
lic improvements in Chicago be sub- 
mitted to the Plan Commission; 

12. Change the definition of “Con- 
servation Area” in Chicago from 160 
acres to an area of “not less than 40 
acres.” 


Bills were defeated or died which 
would have: 

1. Reorganized the code depart- 
ments of the state government; 

2. Authorized limited-area branch 
banking; 

3. Put a ceiling of 55 per cent of 
value on property taxes; 

4. Changed the auto license num- 
bering system. 


Readers who are desirous of ad- 
_ ditional information on legislation 
- considered in the 71st General As- 
sembly may call the Governmental 
Affairs Division of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


MORTGAGE, TERM OR PURCHASE-LEASE 


WE HAVE OUTLETS FOR THESE 
LOANS AT REASONABLE TERMS 
AND INTEREST RATES. 


EXCLUSIVE LOAN CORRESPONDENTS 
FOR 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO., TORONTO 
SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


. oe ee ee ee ee eS 


PROMPT, DEPENDABLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 


10 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3,ILL. FRANKLIN 2-1660 
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LW IICS 


When Live Wires 
Go Dead... 


Day or night, 24 hours a day, 
phone Hyre for complete 
electrical service: 


e Wiring 
e Motors 
e Generators 


@ Repairs 
e Maintenance 
e Installation 
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ELECTRIC CO. 


; 4 “2326 W. Ogden Blvd. ° CHesapeake 3-6100 


COMMERCIAL 


INDUSTRIAL @ LIGHT AND POWER 


Established 1922 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


AND 


VENTILATION 
CONTRACTORS 


POWER PRESS FORMING 
ROLLING - SHEARING 


ARC = GAS & SPOT WELDING 
10 Gauge and Lighter Steel 
FABRICATION and INSTALLATION 


Western Ventilating 
Company 


1019 W. Grand CHesapeake 3-3434-6 


FERREL M. BEAN 
and 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Pension — Profit Sharing 


Employee Incentive Plans 


39 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
RAndolph 6-9340 


TIN PLATE 


=e 


TERNE PLATE 


——S__— 


BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


NEvada 8-4100 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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CHICAGO — Capital : 
of the Contact Lens Industry 


By CARROLL JONES 


ORE than 2,500 members of 
Mi the eye professions from all 
over the world—optome- 
trists, ophthalmologists and research 
technicians — will meet here next 
month for the first World Contact- 
Lens Congress. Some 34 foreign 
countries will be represented at the 
conference, which will be held Au- 
gust 2 through 4 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel under the sponsorship 
of the Eye Research Foundation, a 
non-profit organization with head- 
quarters here that is devoted to eye 
and contact-lens research in_ this 
country and abroad. 

The principal purposes of the 
world congress, according to the 
foundation, are to: make known the 
latest scientific developments in pure 
and practical research in the contact- 
lens field; aid in the standardization 
of prescribing and manufacturing 
techniques; promote and encourage 
further research in the field; and 
foster the open exchange of informa- 
tion from practitioners. 

Not many people may realize it, 
but Chicago is fast becoming the 
contact-lens center of the world. 
Already manufacturers here produce 
more than half the contact lenses 
made in the United States. Approxi- 
mately $125 million worth will be 
sold this year. Here are some other 
interesting facts that the average 
Chicagoan may not be aware of. 
Did you know, for instance, that — 

One out of every 45 Americans 
today wears contact lenses —4 mil- 
lion all told? 

About 27 per cent of those who 
wear them are pre-teens and teens. 

Anyone who wants to “change” 
the color of his eyes can do so by 
buying colored contact lenses? Some 
half million women have bought 
colored sets, 50 per cent of them 
choosing green, 30 per cent blue, 15 
per cent brown. 

Two years ago 67 per cent of the 
nation’s contact-lens wearers were 
women, but today as many as 41 per 
cent are men? 

Bifocal contact lenses are now 
available (trifocal may be soon) al- 


lowing the wearer to see through 
both prescriptions — reading and dis- 
tance—simultaneously, without shift- 
ing the eyes? 

At least 80 per cent of the people 
who buy contact lenses are in the 
middle income group? And the ma- 
jority of career women who wear 
them are not models and actresses 
but typists and clerks? 

Contact lenses are only 1/3 inch 
in diameter today — smaller in size 
than an aspirin tablet and as light 
in weight as a down feather? 


First Contact Lens 


Although most people think of 
contact lenses as a comparatively 
recent development—eight years ago 
there were only 200,000 wearers and 
1,000 practitioners in the field, today 
4 million wearers and 12,478 prac- 
titioners— actually the industry 
traces its beginning back to experi- 
ments and theories in the field of 
corrective vision by Leonardo da 
Vinci and the famous French phi- 
losopher and mathematician Des- 
cartes. However, according to the 
Eye Research Foundation, it wasn’t 
until 1887 that the first contact lens 
was “born.” 

In his glass-blowing shop in Wies- 
baden, Germany, F. A. Mueller was 
requested by a physician to make a 
thin shell similar to the surface of 
the eye, which could be worn over 
the iris and pupil. Purpose of the 
lens was to separate an eyelid from 
a severely ulcerated cornea. The 
physician’s patient wore the protec- 
tive shell until his death 20 years 
later. ‘Then a noted Swiss physician, 
Dr. A. Eugene Fick, conducted ex- 
periments beginning in 1889, where 
for the first time Mueller’s lens was 
used as a refractive device as well as 
a protective covering. Fick is be- 
lieved to have contributed more to 
contact lenses than anyone else in 
their early history. He is also cred- 
ited with giving them their name 
— Kontact Brille. 

‘There are a number of other per- 
sons who aspired to solve the riddle 
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of contact lenses—Dallos, Lohnstein, 


Sulzer, Siegrist, etc. However, it 
wasn’t until the turn of the 20th 
century that “they were on the 
march.” 

First appearing in this country 
about 1912 as a corrective device for 
serious vision maladies, contact 
lenses covered the entire exposed 
area of the eye and were worn for 
a few uncomfortable hours at a 
time. As they diminished in size, 
they also changed from glass to un- 
breakable plastic. By 1937, a contact 
lens patient was able to wear his 
lenses for as long as five hours. In 


~1945 they were wearable for eight 


hours and covered only the full- 
colored part of the eye. Finally, by 
1956 a contact lens was developed 
by Dr. Newton K. Wesley, a Japan- 
ese-American researcher, that cov- 
ered less than 60 per cent of the 
cornea and allowed persons with 
vision problems, ranging from mild 
to severe, to wear the minute device 
as long as 20 hours daily. This is the 
contact lens as we know it today. 

Dr. Wesley, incidentally, is also 
responsible for the invention of the 
bifocal contact lens, one of the most 
recent developments in the field. 

Just what is a contact lens? It’s a 
tiny, plastic vision aid, ground to 
individual prescription, that floats 
on the natural tear layer of the eye 
and is kept in place by the force of 
capillary attraction. The lens is un- 
detectable to the average onlooker 
and ordinarily causes no pain or 
discomfort to the wearer once he 
has become accustomed to it. The 
“adaptation” period for most people 
is three to four weeks, although a 
new process of grinding the edge 
“to such previously unattainable 
angles that it never touches the eye- 
lid or the eye” is said to reduce this 
period by 80 per cent. 

Contact lenses cost $150 to $300, 
depending upon the prescription. 
They are used most often for cases 
of nearsightedness, farsightedness, 
distorted vision (astigmatism), post- 
cataract removal (aphakia) and cone- 
shaped cornea (keratoconus). Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that con- 
tact lenses may also prove highly use- 
ful in correcting (non-operatively) 
crossed and cocked eyes in children. 
This eye disorder, known as strabis- 
mus, afflicts millions of youngsters 
every year. Eight-month-old infants 
in Japan now being tested for this 
type of correction are already wear- 
ing contact lenses 8 to 24 hours daily. 
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Makes 
accurate copies 
in 4 seconds! 


the all-electric, 
all-dry way ! 


Only“Thermo-Fax’ Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Looking for the efficient way to speed work flow in your office or plant? Call 
on ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a business paper in just 4 seconds— 
by the only completely electric, completely dry, completely clean copying process. 

And these versatile machines do far more than speed communications. 
They’re used, too, as low-cost billing machines, 
accounting machines, addressing machines, la- 
beling machines. In many other systems as well 
you'll find ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines 
the most valuable office machines working for 
you, 


CALL TODAY FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
THERMO-FAX SALES CORPORATION 


319 W. Randolph St. 


plus two new Chicagoland offices 


10516 S. Western, Chicago 43 PR 9-8410 
1219 Greenbay, Wilmette AL 6-0080 


Thermo-Fax Sales Company offices in 


Davenport, lowa 408 Brady Street 
Peoria, Illinois 922 Main Street 
Rockford, Illinois 720 Broadway 


COMPANY 


401 E. Washington 


Springfield, Illinois 


CEntral 6-5611 


Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
/ America’s Most 
/ Diversified 
Source of Supply 


a 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 

urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


>” 


Buyers Guide Division 
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Pe development proj- 


ects announced during June 
amounted to $15,684,000 which may 
be compared to $6,293,000 in June, 
1958. The first half of 1959 has seen 
announcements of industrial devel- 
opments projects amounting to $90,- 
432,000, comparable to $77,350,000 
in the first half of 1958. Projects in- 
cluded in these totals numbered 202 
in the first half of 1959 compared 
with 146 projects for the same period 
last year. Types of projects covered 
include construction of new plants, 
the construction of additions to 
existing plants, the acquisition of 
existing buildings and the purchase 
of land for future industrial use. 


© Sola Electric Company, 4627 
West 16th Street, Cicero, has broken 
ground for a new plant in the Cen- 
tex Industrial Park in Elk Grove 
Village. ‘The new structure will con- 
tain 200,000 square feet of floor area 
and will approximately double the 
firm’s present facilities. ‘The entire 
operations of the company will be 
shifted to the new plant when it is 
completed. Lhe company makes 
electric and electronic parts and 
components and is a division of Basic 
Products Corporation in Milwaukee. 


e E. J. Lavino Company has pur- 
chased a 35 acre site in Gary where 
it will erect a 100,000 square foot 
plant for the production of refrac- 
tory brick. The site is located in 
the Gary Industrial Foundation’s 
Cal-Industrial District and will be 
served by the Wabash Railroad. The 
company operates two other refrac- 
tory plants, one in Pennsylvania and 
the other in California, and has its 
headquarters in Philadelphia. The 
refractory company will produce 
brick used chiefly in open hearth 
‘furnaces of steel producers. 


2 Armour Research Foundation, 
‘the industrial research arm of the 
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Illinois Institute of Technology, has 
broken ground for a_ three-story 
structure with 144,000 square feet of 
floor area, located at Dearborn and 
35th streets, which will be devoted 
to chemical engineering research for 
industry. The building was designed 
by Schmidt, Garden and Erikson. 


e Alberto Culver Company, a cos- 
metic manufacturer located at 4201 
W. Grand avenue, is having a new 
plant erected for its use at Armitage 
Avenue, west of 25th Avenue, in the 
Clearing Industrial District in Mel- 
rose Park. The new structure will 
contain 100,000 square feet of floor 
area and is being erected by the 
Clearing Industrial District. ‘The 
property is served by the I. H. B. 
Railroad. 


e Dundee Cement Company, On- 
tario, Canada, is erecting a cement 
storage plant with deep water docks 
and rail and truck facilities. ‘The 
plant will contain two large storage 
silos, each 40 feet in diameter and 
50 feet high, with a storage capacity 
of 10,000 tons of cement. ‘This plant 
will form a major addition to the 
Chicago area bulk cargo shipping 
facilities in the Calumet area. West- 
ern Knapp Engineering company de- 
signed the facilities and Nicholson 
Company of New York is the general 
contractor. 


e Win-Chek, with executive offices 
at Hackensack, N. J., is erecting a 
new 55,000 square foot one story 
building in the Centex Industrial 
Park in Elk Grove Village. The 
building will be located on a 7¥% 
acre site on Pratt Blvd. and will be 
devoted to the manufacture of the 
company’s line of combination screen 
and storm windows, doors and other 
allied products. The company main- 
tains ten plants on the East Coast, 
although this is their first Midwest 


JEWEL PARK 


BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 


33 acre building site 
within city limits 
all or part of property available for sale 
for research, office or light manufacturing 
adjacent property 
Jewel Tea Company and 
American Can Company 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PROPERTY 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 


Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal Port Development 
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150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


BATTEY & CHILDS, INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write giving details on a specific coding 
problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes.or Adhesive Backs 


~ RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
LEROY N. VERNON & ASSOCIATES 
Industrial Psychologists 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


ema 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 


Hea al a @ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING @ MULTIGRAPHING 

RESSING e@ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 
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venture. James E. Rhines designed 
it’s time to save at the building, which is being ese 
by Enjay Construction Company. +t 
will be ready for occupancy early in 
1960. Louis B. Beardslee and Com- 


any, broker. 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION pan) 


2007 W. 51st St., Chicago 9, Ill. © Johnson Motors Division of - 


CURRENT PRospect 6-2546 ALL ais oe 
RATE . SAVINGS Outboard Marine an anufac 


ing Company, Waukegan, is adding 
48,000 square feet of floor area to 
its plant for engineering purposes. 
ue To The additional building will be a 
PER ANNUM two-story structure, which was de- 
stl signed by Shaw, Metz and Dolio and 


ound eee are ee is being erected by Campbell-Lowrie- | 


Highest dividends Lautermilch Corporation. 


Stable value for savings 


e Field Enterprises, Inc. is about 
to erect-a newsprint storage building | 
at 401 N. Wabash avenue for storage | 
of newsprint paper received by ship. 
The warehouse facility will contain 
36,000 square feet of floor area and 
will be the principal paper storage 
for the Chicago Sun-Times. Naess 
and Murphy, architect. 


Free-Save-By-Mail Service 


e S & C Electric Company, 4435 
N. Ravenswood avenue, is adding a 
Research Building to its plant facili- 
ties which was designed by Childs 
and Smith, architect. The new struc- 
ture will house the company’s engi- 
neering and research facilities and 
will contain 30,000 square feet of 
floor area in two stories. The com- 
pany is a prominent producer of 
high voltage electric equipment. 


e Arthur C. Trask and Company, | 
with offices at 327 S. LaSalle street, | 
is erecting a 42,000 square foot } 
plant at the southwest corner of | 
Harlem avenue and 64th street in 4 
the Bedford Park development of ” 
the Clearing Industrial District. The 4 
five-acre site is served by the Belt | 
Railway of Chicago. The company - 
blends and manufactures soluble and | 
tanning oils and special emulsifying | 
agents. The building will be erected | 
by the Clearing Industrial District, | 
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tee v. Inc.; Chandler and Montague, bro- 

« seetan § at : :  & ~~ ker. j 
; : ot ant ha ° Pi Pl D 

ervice * Quick Deliveries From Our Stock toneer Plasti istri i ae 

of Gver 56.006 lems « Ampie Parking 2 £ istributing Cor } 

Space ter Pick Up Convenience poration, 666 N. Lake Shore drive, | 


is erecting a 25,000 square foot ware-- 
house building in Centex Industrial | 
District in Elk Grove. The firm pro-- 
duces high-pressure sheet plastic at: 
its plant in Cincinnati, and the Chi-- 
cago area operation will repack and! 
ship for Midwest distribution. The: 
firm now has a warehouse at 539 E..| 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


; 40 Years of Dependable Service 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical » 965 West Chicago Avenue « Chicago 22, Illinois 


Waukegan Branch + INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood, Waukegan, Illanois * Phone: Ontario £-1194 
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Illinois street which it will abandon 
_and move to the Elk Grove facility. 


Hausner and Macsai, architect; Paul - 


Rogers, engineer; Joseph T. Carp, 
general contractor. 

© Campbell Soup Company, 2550 
W. 35th street, is erecting a 40,000 
Square foot expansion of its plant 
for use as a steel decoiling and shear- 
ing building. The addition was de- 
signed by A. Epstein and Sons, Inc. 
with Darin and Armstrong acting as 
general contractor, and will be used 
in conjunction with the company’s 
own can making operations. 


| * American Maize Company, Ham- 

mond, is adding 19,000 square feet 
| of laboratory space to its plant which 
| was designed by Shaw, Metz and 
Dolio. American Maize is one of 
j the nation’s foremost corn milling 
} companies. The new structure will 
| be erected by Campbell-Lowrie-Lau- 
termilch Corp. 


| © Dearborn Rubber Corporation, 
/ 108 N. Clinton street, is having a 
| new plant erected on 25th avenue 
| in Broadview which will contain 
| 18,000 square feet of floor area. Com- 
} pletion of the plant is estimated for 
| October and will represent an ex- 
| pansion of this firm’s facilities for 
the fabrication of industrial rubber 
products, such as hose, conveyer 
belts, etc. The plant was designed by 
1 F. S. Musser, architect. 


| © Sterling Automotive Manufac- 
| turing Company, 324 E. 23rd street, 
| is erecting a new 30,000 square foot 
building on a six-acre site in Centex 
Industrial Park in Elk Grove Vil- 
lage. Sterling makes metallic and 
non-metallic gaskets with other auto- 
motive parts. F. S. Musser designed 
the building which is being erected 
by Northern Builders, Inc. 


© Kadison Laboratories Incorpo- 
rated, manufacturer of: sausage cas- 
ings and seasonings at 703 W. Root 
| Street, is erecting a new manufactur- 
| ing plant of 16,000 square feet lo- 
cated at 43rd St. and Wolcott Ave- 
nue. The plant was designed by A. 
| Epstein and Sons, Inc. and erected 
by Nels Wagstad Company, Inc. 


e Herman F. Hinz and Company, 
Arlington Heights, is erecting a new 
| printing plant at 1400 Central Road 

in Mt. Prospect to which the firm 

will move its entire facilities. The 


| 
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“THE TOTAL OF RAY HEAT & POWER INSTALLATIO 
WOULD HEAT AN ENTIRE CITY” 


COMMERCIAL e INDUSTRIAL e DOMESTIC 


Ray Burners ‘’A size for every job, a burner for every purpose” 
Oil Burners, Gas Burners, Gas-Oil Combination Burners, 
Packaged Boiler Burner Units. Sizes from 1 H.P. to 1000 H.-P. 
Factory Distributors Authorized Sales & Service 


DAY OR NIGHT SERVICE CALL 


RAY HEAT & POWER sepa 


COS MiP A= N 


1122 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


ATLAS WATCHMAN SERVICE, INC. 


Over a Quarter Century of Experience 
Licensed and Bonded 


Atlas offers a service tailored to your requirements. We sup- 
ply uniformed guards and watchmen who answer only to your 
officials — not identified with your own personnel. They are 
supervised by trained sergeants and inspectors. We assume all 
employee-employer responsibility including insurance coverage, 
social security, unemployment taxes and overtime. 


Cost Estimate of Plant Protection 
Made Without Obligation or Charge 


SERVICES BY ATLAS 
Temporary or Monthly Basis 
UNIFORMED GUARDS AND WATCHMEN 
JANITORS — PORTERS — MATRONS 
EXHIBITION AND CONVENTION SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION AND MAINTENANCE CLEANING 


Monroe 6-1356 


Chicago 7, Ill. 


1244 W. Washington Blvd. 


Santa Fe 


the country’s 
longest railroad 
meets the 
Seaway at Chicago 


Santa Fe serves the world ports 
of California and Texas ...and now Chicago! 
Ask our traffic representatives for details 
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new structure contains 15,000 square 
feet of floor area. It was designed 
by James W. Viger, architect, and 1s | 
being built by Sal DiMucci, gen-: 
eral contractor. 


e Mawer-Gulden-Annis, Incorpo-' 
rated, 589 E. Illinois street, has ac-: 
quired 63,000 square feet of floor'| 
area at 1347 S. Clinton street. The} 
company is engaged in packing and | 
distributing of olives. Frank Rey-: 
nolds and Company and J. J. Har- 
rington and Company, brokers. 


e Littelfuse, Inc. located in Des} 
Plaines, is erecting 9,000 square feet} 
of floor area at its plant which will) 


be devoted chiefly to enlarged engi-| 
neering facilities and office space...) 
The company produces electric fuses; 
and safety devices. Hertel, Johnson, , 
Eipper and Stopa, architect and en-- 


gineer. 


¢ Bloomfield Industries, Inc., 4546) 
W. 47th street, is adding 8,000) 
square feet of floor area for expand-+ 
ed manufacture of the firm’s line off] 
restaurant equipment. A. Epstein 
and Sons, Inc., architect and engi- 
neer and Nels Wagstad Construction}| 


Company, general contractor. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 13) 


a facsimile system for high-speed 
scanning and direct reproduction or: 
transmission of graphic materiall 
such as original documents or micro-- 
film. Computer or facsimile informa-- 
tion can be reproduced on cards,, 
labels or sheets up to legal size for: 
distribution or filing. Another in- 
teresting feature of the Videographis 
process is its ability to instantane-- 
ously print pictures of moving ob- 
jects as they pass in front of at 
specially adapted television camera.. 

‘The new system has been unders 
development since early 1955, whens 
A. B. Dick Company began sponsor- 
ship of a research program at Stan— 
ford Research Institute. The re- 
search resulted in a special cathode: 
ray tube called an electrostatic print- 
ing tube, a basic instrument of the: 
printing device. The electrostatic: 
printing tube makes possible high- 
quality, remote reproduction of pic- 
torial and graphic information whem 
units are connected by a coaxiall 
cable or microwave link, according: 
to Roshkind. 
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Mes General John P. Doyle 
has been appointed to direct 
|the transportation study authorized 
under S. Res. 29. Announcement of 
the appointment was made by Sena- 


/tor Magnuson, chairman of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
‘merce Committee. Prior to his re- 
tirement in 1956, General Doyle 
‘was director of transportation for 
the Air Force. The study authorized 
under S. Res. 29 will cover: 

1. The need for regulation of 
transportation under present-day 
conditions and, if ‘there is need for 
regulation the type and character of 
that regulation; 

2. The area of federal policy deal- 
ing with government assistance pro- 
vided the various forms of trans- 
portation and the desirability of a 
system of user charges to be assessed 
against those using such facilities; 

3. The subject of ownership of 
one form of transportation by an- 
other; 

4. Federal policy on the subject 
of consolidations and mergers in 
the transportation industry; 

5. Policy considerations. for the 
kind and amount of railroad pas- 
senger service necessary to serve the 
public and provide for the national 
defense; 

6. The problems arising from ac- 
tion by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in permitting the charge of 
more for a short than a long trans- 
portation haul over the same line in 
the same direction; 

7. Additional matters of federal 
regulation (and exemption there- 
from) and federal promotional poli- 
cy in regard to the various forms of 
transportation. 


-e Examiner Disapproves Proposed 
Rail Order Bill of Lading Charge: 
In a proposed report in I. & S. No. 
6929, Terminal Charges on Order 


July 


Transportation 


oo 9 CO Mere... 


pe —————— 


Bill of Lading Shipments, Examiner 
Alvin L. Corbin said that the rail- 
roads had not furnished proof that 
a proposed charge of $3.00 per ship- 
ment moving under order bills of 
lading at less carload and any quan- 
tity ratings is just and reasonable. 
‘The pupose of the rule was to com- 
pensate the carriers in some measure 
for the extra risk involved in han- 
dling such shipments. This risk 
arises because the carriers must make 
sure of the identity of the person 
entitled to receive the shipment un- 
der the bill to prevent its fraudulent 
negotiation. It was also pointed out 
that order bills are used when the 
vendee does not have established 
credit arrangements with the shipper 
or vendor. In conclusion the exam- 
iner said: “From the evidence, it 


appears that respondents are put to 


some extra expense in the handling 
of shipments moving under order 
bills in comparison with those mov- 
ing under straight bills. However, 
respondents have not put any of 
their costs in evidence and it is 
impossible, on this record, to deter- 
mine what a just and reasonable 
charge should be for the service 
performed.” The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry op- 
posed the railroads’ proposal to es- 
tablish this charge. 


e Illinois Ton-Mile Tax Bill 
Killed: The so-called ton-mile tax 
bill, H.B. 860, was defeated in the 
House on June 18 by a vote of 36 
to 91. Granted permission to place 
the defeated bill on postponed con- 
sideration, Representative Clyde 
Choate, House Majority Whip and 
chief sponsor of the measure, called 
it back the following morning to 
amend it by removing the ton-mile 
tax provision completely, but  re- 
taining the proposed reductions in 


MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 
Estimates Without Olligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 
Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
@ Office Removals 
® Merchandise Storage 
®@ Record Storage 


1891—OUR 65TH YEAR—1955 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


Central Wisconsin 


Motor 
Transport Co. 


Daily Overnite Service to 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
MILWAUKEE 
APPLETON 
FOND DU LAC 
WIS. RAPIDS 


and other Wisconsin points 
also 
Operator of Harwood Trucking Inc. 


Serving all points in Indiana, Ohio 
and Louisville, Kentucky 


Phone SEeley 8-3477 


Chicago Terminal at 
2029 W. Hubbard 


LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 
Check these Products .....+++ 


ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 


Shipping Tags 
Prados Tags 
Die-Cut Tags 
Inventory Tags 
Manifold Tags 
Carbon Slip Tags 
Bag Tops 
Pressure Sensitive 
Tag Envelopes 
Labels 

Decals & Transfers 
of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 
heet Metal Fabricators 


Welding—Spot - Electric - Arc - Acetylene 


SEeley 3-2765 


1931 W. LAKE ST. 


pas: , MA 
TULL us 


Ee} 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1900 


gui 
wT 
SIAN 
ISNT. 


Robert T. Phillips & 


Associates, Inc. 


Distribution And 
Customer Service Specialists 


Scheduling 
Clerical - Manufacturing 


Warehousing 


Inventory Control 
Systems Designed and Installed 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Financial 6-7797 
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license fees on automobiles and 
small trucks. A motion by Represen- 
tative William E. Pollack, Republi- 
can Whip, to table the amendment 
won by a vote of 83 to 46. There- 
upon Representative Choate moved 
to table the bill which killed it 
for this session. 


e¢ Move to Repeal Passenger 
‘Transportation Tax Fails: The pres- 
ent 10 per cent on the transporta- 
tion of passengers will remain in 
effect until June 30, 1960. Although 
the Senate voted for repeal of the 
tax a Senate-House Conference Com- 
mittee agreed only to reduce it to 
five per cent, effective July 1, 1960. 
The conference report was passed 
by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 


e 1.C.C. Allows Reduced Export 
Grain Rates to Atlantic Ports: Divi- 
sion 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison voted not to suspend 
reduced railroad export rates on 
grain from the midwest to Atlantic 
Coast ports, published to become 
effective June 18. The rates were 
proposed by 'the eastern railroads to 
meet St. Lawrence Seaway competi- 
tion. The Chicago Regional Port 
District and the Rice Grain Corpora- 
tion sought to have the rate reduc- 
tions suspended. 3 


¢ Commissioner Mitchell Resigns 
From I.C.C.: Commissioner Richard 


F. Mitchell, the senior member ob 
the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, resigned his post effective June 
15. Commissioner Mitchell was ap) 
pointed to the Commission 1n 1947 
by President Truman. Although his 
present seven-year term does not ex% 
pire. until December 31, 1963, he 
will reach the compulsory retire: 
ment age of 70 next October. Mr: 
Mitchell is also a former member 
and chief justice of the Iowa Sui 
preme Court. 


e Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Dis: 
continues Freight Service: The As» 
sociation of American Railroads has 
issued an embargo against all traffic 
for all consignees on or via Chicago) 
Aurora and Elgin Railroad. “Lac 
of corporate funds” as the reason for 
the line discontinuing service. The 
road halted passenger service in 
July, 1957, and recently reduced th 
number of its freight trains from 
three to one. 


e President Signs Bill Reducin 
Postage on Odd Size Pieces: Presii 
dent Eisenhower has signed H.R 
5212, a bill to establish a minimu 
charge of 3% cents per piece o 
third class mail of odd sizes or 
shapes. This represents a reduction 
of 21% cents under the rate in effectt 
since May 1 and an increase of V6 
cent over the rate in effect prior ta 
that date. 


What EEC. Means to Business 


(Continued from page 21) 


aspect of our enterprise. As I said 
earlier, it is impossible to divorce 
politics from economics; and the 
creation of the common market has 
economic consequences for the whole 
world. ‘The great question that the 
other nations of the world are ask- 
ing us is: Will the common market 
be outward-looking? Will it face its 
world responsibilities, or will it 
shrink into a closed bloc? 

Some people would say that the 
so far unsuccessful negotiations for 
a European free trade area confirm 
fears which have been expressed 
that we in the community are merely 
“little Europeans.” But what those 
negotiations really showed, in my 
opinion, was that some of our part- 
ners in the O.E.E.C. were prepared 
to share in the advantages of a com- 
mon market, but unwilling to accept 
all of its responsibilities — including 


the commitment to a joint trade 
policy which is one of the essential 
means whereby the common marketi 
can fulfill its role in the world. | 

On balance I am sure it can be 
safely said that the external policy 
of an economically united Europe 
will be far more liberal than that 
of a nationalistic compartmentalized 
Europe. Each of the countries in 
the community has taken the deci- 
sion to abandon economic protection 
against its five partners. This means 
that the industries in each country 
are being compelled to rationalize 
their production and increase their 
efficiency to meet the new competi. 
tion of the industries in the other 
five countries. Once they have at 
tained the strength and efficiency te 
stand up against this competition, 
they will have developed a new self. 
confidence. They will be far less 


Commerce 


ifraid of the competition of the rest 
df the world. 
It may be expected, therefore, that 
iny pressure for protectionism will 
end to diminish and that the com- 
munity as a whole will be in a far 
vetter position to adopt liberal poli- 
hes than the governments of small 
yational states. 

There is a second reason why the 


liberalization. The community's 
economy suffers from a basic deficit 
of raw materials, and depends to an 
*xtraordinary extent upon exports. 
Ais the common market’s operation 
borings greater prosperity, greater 
yroductivity, and higher living 
(tandards to Europe, so our raw ma- 
erial needs will increase, and in 
jurn we shall have more to export. 
t present, we import a very great 
‘eal of crude petroleum, copper, 
uickel, tin and other metals, iron 
wre, rubber, wool, cotton, hides, cof- 
| €e, cocoa, tea and oil seeds. 


External Trade 


In imports as well as exports we 
re very much more dependent upon 
“xternal trade than is the United 
states. In 1957, our imports were 
“omething like one third higher 
han yours. In raw materials alone, 
ve import about twice as much as 
the U. S.—that is almost as much 
jas the United States and Great Brit- 
jain together. What is more, our raw 
material imports are growing even 
imore rapidly than those of the 
| Jnited States. 
| Naturally, our common external 
tariff, which will begin to operate 
por certain products in 1962, takes 
yaccount of this situation. Most raw 
ymaterials will enter the community 
duty-free. The duty on most other 
ioroducts will be the arithmetical 
average of present duties, which is 
‘mn accordance with the general agree- 
yment on tariffs and trade. What is 
imore, the member states have sol- 
emnly declared, in the Rome treaty, 
their intention to take the common 
external tariff not as the last word 
out as the point of departure for 
mutual tariff reductions with other 
Wountries. Next year, in fact, we 
fuope to start on the first round of 
world tariff negotiations in G.A.T.T. 
| Of course, it would be wonderful 
lif we could persuade the whole 
world to reduce tariff barriers at the 
#ame rate as we shall be reducing 
: (Continued on page 42) 
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community will be a force for trade | 


your contractor 
designer team for 


SERVICE 
S IN DEPTH 


a | e site selection 
| ¢ layout analysis 


¢ architectural and 
engineering services 


¢ financing assistance 


¢ general contracting 
and construction 


john f. chapple and company 
DESIGNERS & BUILDERS OF PRE-ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
Villa Park, Illinois e AUstin 7-2927 


VERIFAX COPIES ANYTHING! 


Pen, pencil, crayon, or typewriter—makes ... ALL THIS AND 
no difference. The Verifax Bantam Copier TYPING TOO! 
copies all kinds of writing and typing sharp 
and clear—including purplish spirit dupli- 
cator. 


Verifax makes 5 white, dry, easy-to-read 
copies in 1 minute for only 2c each. 


RENT WITH OPTION TO BUY 


CALL YOUR LOCAL @@Z2zz2=> DEALER. 


ASK MISS MADIGAN FOR 
FREE VERIFAX DEMONSTRATION 


For Sales, Service, Rentals, Rely on .. . 


ATL A NB | incorporate 


Specialists for Photography in _ Industry 


7724 §. CLAREMONT AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
PRospect 8—4400 


Alco Electric Supply Co. 


ALCO Electrical Wholesalers 
INDUSTRY — CONTRACTORS 


Commercial — Industrial — Residential 
Lighting Fixtures, Lamp Bulbs, Conduit, Fans, 
Wire and Cable, Motor Controls, Switches, Tools 
AMPLE PARKING Pee 
3918 West 63rd Street Chicago 29, tilinois 
REliance 5-3131 
eee e nec erect eee eee eee eee cee eee SS ae 
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CARGO VAN 


COLLAPSIBLE 
PLYWOOD CONTAINER: 


CURRENTLY BEING USED FOR TWO-WAY TRANSATLANTIC SHIPMENTS 


Can be packed with up to 8000 Ibs. of mer- 
chandise. With 4-way truck entry, and pro- 
vision for sling handling—the materials 
handling expense and packing costs of 
many small items are greatly reduced. 
When ship docks—the unloading and re- 
loading with cargo vans save valuable 
“turn around” time. 


Developed by CHICAGO MILL for ship 
cargo consolidation and movement. We 
also manufacture variations in design, ma- 
terials and sizes for AIR CARGO — 
FREIGHT—or TRUCK movements, and for 
moving or storage of household goods. 


These REUSABLE BOXES can be completely’ 
collapsed for return, saving valuable space.., 
Low initial cost—low tare weight—low re-- 
coopering cost. Steel strapping is the only’ 
reinforcing and closing agent. No bolts,, 
screws, clips, etc. to break or become lost.. 


Phone or write us. Our representative will! 
call and furnish details. 


Large or Small — | 


CHICAGO MILL MAKES ’EM ALL! ° 


A complete line of containers for every: 
shipping purpose. 


FREE —ILLUSTRATED CATALOG describing 
Chicago Mill Containers and Services. 


m=O oe 


ane 


(HICAGO MILL 48° [|UMBER (OMPANY 


33 South Clark Street 


PALLET BOXES— PALLET BOXES— Cleated Boxes E-Z Pok Cleated Corrugated Wirebound Crates Wirebound Boxes Corrugated 
Wire Bound Hinged Corner (Watkins type) 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


ES 


| By 


Hinged Corner Crates or Boxes 


PLANTS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
HELENA, ARKANSAS 
ROCKMART, GEORGIA 
TALLULAH, LOUISIANA 
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Line 


(Catherine Sartori 
~ Hamburg Chicago 
Prinses Irene 
Fjell-Oranje 
-Erholm 
Swedish American 
Magdeburg 
Hamburg American 
'Transquebec 
Poseidon 
iChrista 
Hamburg Chicago 
Maria 
Nordlake 
Elisabeth Schulte 
Poseidon 
Prins Willem V 
Fjell-Oranje 
‘Clio 
French 
Emsstein 
Hamburg American 
Makefjell 
Fjell-Oranje 
Volumnia 
| Hamburg Chicago 
} Laholm 
Swedish American 
| Benny Skov 
Hamburg American 


Hamburg Chicago 
| Harpefjell 
Fjell-Oranje 

| Waldemar Peter 

| French 

)Ophelia 

| Hamburg Chicago 

| Naumburg 

| Hamburg American 
Rina 
- ~ Nordlake 
!Veslefjell 
Fyjell-Oranje 
(Prins Willem II 
Fjell-Oranje 


Swedish American 
)Christian Sartori 

_ Hamburg Chicago 
'Wolfgang Russ 
Hamburg American 
‘Tindefjell 

Fjell-Oranje 


Hamburg American 
uly 


* Continental Ports 


Date 


July 2 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 


July 30 


July 


si! 


Aug. | 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 7 


5° 


Aug. 


Aug. 


|e 


13 


g. 13 
14 
15 
. 18 
19 
. 20 
. 20 
. 24 
. 26 


ah 


| Chicago-Overseas Ship Sailings 


Vessel Line 
Virgilia 

Hamburg Chicago 
Kristina 

Nordlake 


Date 


Aug. 27 


Aug. 29 


United Kingdom Ports 


Fredborg 

Swedish Chicago 
Prins Willem IV 

Fjell-Oranje 
Manchester Prospector 

Manchester 
Maria 

Nordlake 
Signeborg 

Liverpool 
Pinemore 

Furness Gt. Lakes 
Waldeck 

Bristol City 
Beechmore 

Furness Gt. Lakes 
Grindefjell 

Fjell-Oranje 
Monica Smith 

Swedish Chicago 

Rutenfjell 

Fjell-Oranje 
Prins Frederik Hendrik 

Fjell-Oranje 
Prins Casimir 

Fjell-Oranje 
Rina 

Nordlake 
Manchester Venture 

Manchester 
Ragneborg 

Swedish Chicago 
Korbach 

Fjell-Oranje 
‘Toronto City 

Bristol City 
Luksefjell 

Fjell-Oranje 
Kristina 

Nordlake 
Manchester Explorer 

Manchester 


July 18 
July 20 
July 22 
July 24 
July 25 
July 25 
July 27 
July 28 
July 28 
July 30 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 


Aug. 14 


Scandinavian and Baltic Ports 


Fredborg 

Swedish Chicago 
Erholm 

Swedish American 
Lygenfjord 

Fyjell & Fjord 
Monica Smith 

Swedish Chicago 
Ternefjell 

Fjell & Fjord 


July 18 


July 22 


July 24 | 


July 30 


Aug. 3 


GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS INC. 


3400 PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
RAndolph 6-7033 


Representing 
FIE1LL- ORANJIE 
. yi 


LE HAVRE - ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG - BREMEN - LONDON 
ANTWERP - GLASGOW 


Pps, 
TJELL”’ FIORD NES 


OSLO - COPENHAGEN 
STAVANGER - BERGEN 


SWEDISH 
CHICAGO LINE 
STOCKHOLM - HELSINGFORS 
LIVERPOOL - GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN 


NIAGARA LINE 


CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 
PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


CONCORDIA LINE 
GREAT LAKES SERVICE 


CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 
PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


LIVERPOOL LINERS, 
LTD. 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
DUBLIN 


THE “HARBOR LINE” TUGS 


Our fleet of tugs and special barges 
will accommodate your need for 
charter and contract towing in the 
Chicago Waterways. 


CHICAGO TOWING CO. 
120 S. LaSalle Chicago 3, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-1731 
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GENERAL 
STEVEDORING 


Performed either at our 
dock located at the mouth 
of the Chicago River or at 
your private facilities .. . 
We specialize in General 
Package Merchandise . . . 
212 ton crane with 40 foot 
boom and mechanical equip- 
ment available on our dock 
. .- . Storage facilities also 
available through Wacker 
Warehouse Co. at 430 E. 
Wacker Dr. .. . Illinois Cen- 
tral siding and ample truck 


docks... 


Inquiries Invited 


CHICAGO STEVEDORING 


CO. INC. 


400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone CEntral 6-2453 
H. G. Marsh, President 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING 
AVAILABLE 


In Chicago 
70,000 sq. ft. 


First class condition; light four sides; 
sprinklered; ample loading docks; 
low insurance rate. 

Price: $125,000 — Cash: $25,000. 
Bal. monthly payments at $1,000, 
plus interest. 


W. A. BLACK, Owner 


327 Keystone Ave. 
River Forest, III. 


Phone: FO. 9-7876 or WA. 8-5210 


SINCE 1870 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


© Asphalt Mastic Floors 
© Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
© Acid Proof Rubber Plastic Floors 


e Acid Proof Epoxy Resin Floors 
in Colors 


© Hastings Asphalt Blocks 


@ Ferrolite—Standard, Acid i 
Proof Floors tek a a 


FULTON ASPHALT Co. 


165 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Ill. 
RAndolph 6-1760 


Laholm 

Swedish American Aug. 5 
Skiensfjord 

Fjell & Fjord Aug. 10 
Skogholm 

Swedish American Aug. 12 
Ragneborg 

Swedish Chicago Aug. 15 
Binny 

Swedish American Aug. 19 
Vaxholm 

Swedish American Aug. 27 

Mediterranean Ports 

Pierre LD 

Montship-Capo July 19 
San Sebastiano 

Montship-Capo July 30 
Maria ‘Teresa G 

Montship-Capo Aug. 8 
La Ensenada 

Montship-Capo Aug. 22 


What E.£.6. Means 


(Continued from page 39) 


them within the community over 
the next decade. In little more than 
ten years time there would be world- 
wide free trade. But, although we 
are idealists in the common market, 
we are not Utopians. And we know 
what things are impossible. 

How does all this affect America, 
and in particular American business? 
As I have said, we expect the com- 
mon market to give a boost to Eu- 
rope’s living standards. We expect 
not just an expansion, but an explo- 
sion of demand. As our living stand- 
ards draw closer to American living 
standards, European consumers will 
develop new demands for American 
goods. And, they will be able to buy 
them. 

I have said already that the com- 
munity’s external tariff will be mod- 
erate, and can be reduced. But what 
about quantitative restrictions, quo- 
tas, the unhappy offspring of Eu- 
rope’s dollar shortage? After all, a 
good salesman can sell across a tariff 
barrier, but he cannot sell if the 
door is closed in his face. 

Already, our balance of payments 
position has greatly improved and 
we may hope for still further im- 
provement. The recent moves to- 
wards full convertibility of our cur- 
rencies are in this respect a most 
encouraging sign. And further, we 
are pledged by the Rome treaty to 
follow as liberal an import policy 
as our balance of payments position 
will permit. 


The United States, as you know, 
also has some quantitative restric- 
tions, for example, on milk, woolen 
goods, petroleum, lead and zinc. 
These particularly affect the Nether- 
lands, Italy, France, and the Belgian 
Congo. 

But even under present condi- 
tions, your salesmen have not been 
doing so badly. You export to us 


almost twice as much as we export © 
to you. The community already buys _ 


more than 50 per cent of the total 
American exports of iron and steel 
scrap, non-ferrous scrap, coal, coke, 
briquettes, anthracite, copper, silk, 


and natural honey. It buys more | 


than a third of the total American 
exports of meat, cereals, hides, furs, 
skins, crude rubber, paper pulp, 
cellulose, cotton, textile waste, non- 
ferrous ores, animal oils and fats, 
organic chemicals and iron alloys. 
Many of these products came from 
the middle west and are shipped 
from Chicago. 

For raw materials, therefore, 
America has excellent export pros- 
pects in the common market. But it 
also has the chance of doing an ex- 
cellent business in Europe in fin- 
ished and semi-finished products, 
provided American productivity con- 
tinues to increase. 


Little To Fear 


In agriculture America has little 


to fear from the community’s exter- | 


nal tariff. It is true that we in Eu- 


rope have a highly developed agri- | 
culture and we need agricultural | 
exports as we need agricultural im- } 
ports. Although we cover a large | 
part of our present needs in cereals, | 
sugar, milk and dairy products, we «| 


still have very heavy import needs, 
particularly for vegetable fats. And 


I personally do not believe that in — 
the future the community will be 
taking any less than its present per- | 
centage of American total agricul- 
tural exports, which at the moment — 


is about one quarter. 


In addition to stimulating the ex- | 
port of commodities, the common _ 
business — 
great possibilities in the field of — 
capital. exports and the establish-— 
ment of European subsidiaries in-— 


market offers American 


side the common market. This proc- 
ess is already under way. 


We cannot build tomorrow with . 


the ideas of yesterday. In Europe, 
in the common market, we are try- 
ing to adapt to new conditions in) 


° 


Canmtnuan 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ the world. In order to do so we are 
| undertaking to change the economic 
_face of Europe. 

We know how much we owe in 
gratitude to the post-war aid so gen- 
erously granted us by the citizens of 
the United States. And now that we 
are on our feet again, we should 
like to walk hand in hand with you. 
For this reason— perhaps for the 
first time in my life—I applaud the 
sentiments of a leading article which 
appeared not long ago in the Soviet 
newspaper Pravda. It said: “Ameri- 
cans are in favor of the common 
market because they hope that in the 
long run they can influence the de- 
velopment of the European eco- 
nomic community.” 

The opportunity is there: It is 
up to the people of the United States 
to decide whether they wish to seize 
it. 


Small Business 
(Continued from page 17) 


more levied by professional manage- 
ment consultants simply for diag- 
nosing a company’s ills. Management 
consultants aren’t particularly con- 
cerned about the “competition” from 
the scholars because they know few 
small firms have the capital or the 
inclination to summon professional 
services, which are in ample demand 
among larger companies. As for the 
educators, they figure they're getting 
some of their compensation in the 
form of practical experience in the 
everyday world of business. “The 
feedback,” says the administrator of 
one such program, “is invaluable 
both to our instructors and, through 
them, to their students as well.” 
Trade associations are becoming 
more sensitive to the problem of 
management succession in small 
business, says one trade association 
executive, “because it’s in the long- 
range interest of our larger as well 
as our smaller members to keep the 
seed bed that feeds our industry 
from drying up. Small companies 
have a way of growing into big ones 
—or nourishing big ones through 
the acquisition process as well as be- 
ing important to the industry in 
their own right as small firms.” 
_ The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation is interested not only in 
helping smaller banks with their 
management problems, but also in 
showing these same institutions, and 
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The New Answer To An Old Problem 


Effective odor control is a 
vital problem to manufac- 
turers, canners, restaurants, 
hotels, or any place of busi- 
ness. 


The effects of odors range 
from nuisance to aggravat- 
ing annoyance and the cost 
is easily expressed either in 
terms of lost sales, bad pub- 
lic relations, or declining 
personnel efficiency. 


Internal odors collect every- 
where — on walls, fabrics, 
equipment — much in the 
same way as dust, creating a 
“tired atmosphere.” 


External odors from lagoons, manufacturing plant stack exhausts, per- 
meate neighborhoods causing all sorts of management problems. 


Today, modern management is turning to Airkem’s “Answer to an old 
problem.” 


Write for free booklet “A Healthier Industrial Environment.” 
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bigger ones as well, how they can 
help their own business clients solve 
the very same problem. The associa- 
tion holds seminars throughout the 
year to train bank understudies and 
help bankers bolster the longevity 
of a great many other institutions as 
well, even farms. The Bankers Asso- 
ciation is also assisting other trade 
associations set up similar training 


programs. One development in > 


which the bankers have an especially 
keen interest has to do with getting 
small businessmen to take on “in- 
ternes” in various lines, notably re- 
tailing and accounting, much as the 
medical profession affords experi- 
ence to aspiring physicians. The 
college student, and sometimes even 
a high school senior, will thus return 
to the same concern during his sum- 
mertime vacation periods and during 
his Easter and Christmas holidays at 
regular rates of pay. 

Once he’s graduated, he may 
choose to remain with that firm or 
go elsewhere. The businessman gets 
an opportunity for a close look at 
some ambitious youngsters and, if 
his firm isn’t sufficiently attractive to 
them, he may learn what he can do 
to make it more attractive. Neither 
the businessman nor the student, the 
bankers contend, lose anything by 
the experiment. 


Growing Awareness 


Government officials concerned 
with keeping small business alive — 
and thriving—are also demonstrat- 
ing a growing awareness of the suc- 
cession problem. The Small Business 
Administration, for example, has 
issued several pamphlets in recent 
years intended to stimulate thinking 
on the subject and rarely misses an 
opportunity these days to raise the 
Issue at various regional and na- 
tional conferences of small business- 
men. Among periodicals it has avail- 
able to businessmen writing the 
agency (Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. G:). are: 
Corporation Life Insurance, Execu- 
tive Development in Small Business 
and Administrative Management 
Courses for Small Business Owners. 

None of these efforts — the educa- 
tors’, the trade associations, or gov- 
ernment officials-—would be of much 
use, however, if small business itself 
wasn’t becoming increasingly aware 
and doing something about the need 


for grooming a second layer of man- | 
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agement. The efforts of a few con- 
cerns that are doing so may serve as 
useful models for others merely con- 
templating such action. A New Jer- 
sey iron works which employs some 
50 persons and has an annual sales 
volume of approximately $1 million, 
for instance, makes it a standing 
practice to send its promising per- 
sonnel to special conferences that 
might be to their benefit. The com- 
pany also offers to pick up the tab 
for evening courses on public speak- 
ing given by the Dale Carnegie 
school as a means of bolstering ex- 
ecutive confidence and effectiveness. 
And once a month it pays out $50 
to have a leading professor from the 
University of Pennsylvania come out 
to the plant to instruct its people in 
cost control. re 

A New York rolling mill with 
some 100 employes goes the New 
Jersey firm one better; it offers to 
underwrite the cost of any self-im- 
provement course its executives care 
to undertake on their own time. The 
owner of the firm figures the pro- 
gram costs him about $5,000 a year, 
but he insists if his men are inter- 
ested enough to devote their time 
to these endeavors, the firm should 
be able to afford the monetary in- 
vestment. There’s no telling whether 
its liberality in this respect pays off, 


except that the firm’s sales have 
doubled during the first two years 
the offer has been standing. Another 
Eastern firm, producers of automa- 
tion equipment, sets up separate 
committees in sales, engineering and 
business for its leading people and 
has them meet weekly, sometimes for 
three hours or longer, to discuss 
mutual problems and thereby share 
one another’s experiences. A top 
executive also notes the company 
“goes to a lot more trouble than the 
opening itself justifies in interview- 
ing applicants for various jobs. We 
want to determine their executive 
potential,” he says, “so that our ef- 
forts toward developing them aren’t 
sO apt to be wasted.” 

Businessmen, however, will never 


get to see —or, if they do, to keep + 


a promising candidate — if they don’t 
make up their minds that there’s 
always room at the top for the indi- 
vidual who proves himself. The 
small entrepreneur who denies this 
may or may not be destroying his 
own health in the process but he’s 
almost certainly depriving himself 
of the full benefits of his corporate 
creation, as he may one day cause 
them to be “deprived” to his heirs, 
his employees, his business associates 
and the business community in 
general. 


Chicago’s Debt To Mother Nature 


(Continued from page 23) 


tion of Chicago’s site for its early 
human visitors was, prophetically, its 
‘portage. Canoe travellers followed 
the former glacial lake outlet up the 
DesPlaines River to a point near 
the present town of Stickney, where 
a mile and a-half portage put them 
-in Mud Lake, and thence to the 
Chicago River. During rainy seasons 
the portage was even shorter, remi- 
niscent of the so-called “Glenwood 
Stage” of Lake Chicago, when the 
shore had extended south to the 
present village of Glenwood, west 
to LaGrange Park, and northeasterly 
to Wilmette. The old Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, as later the Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal, were to follow 
this same ancient route. 

The region’s great centers of pre- 
historic Indian trade, which flour- 
ished from about 100 B.C. to 800 


With the appearance of white ex- 
plorers and traders, the natural ad- 
vantages of the Chicago portage 
were augmented by the availability 
of knives, kettles, blankets and other 
goods. The Chicago portage became 
the most important in the southern 
area of the lake. 

Then, as now, expanding trade 
opportunities attracted new popula- 
tion — this was the pattern of Pota- 
watami Indian settlement around 
Chicago in the 18th Century, and 
the pattern that has stimulated the 
city’s explosive growth ever since. 

Jn a preview of today’s industrial 
interdependence, the Potawatamis 
soon came to rely on trading beaver 
pelts for the white man’s goods. As 
Dr. Quimby puts it, “the whims of 
fashion have ramifications on peo- 
ples who have never seen them.” 
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(we bring it a thousand miles to 
the end of the line at Joliet Meter 


The popularity of beaver hats creat- 
ed demand for the pelts, Indian 
hunting became a commercial enter- 
prise more than a search for food, 

The builders of the first mud-plas- 


_A.D., had been in Michigan, in the 
| vicinity of modern Grand Rapids; 
-in Indiana, around LaPorte; and in 
western Wisconsin along the Missis- 
-sippi River. 
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Station where it is released for 
distribution to the homes and 


industry of metropolitan Chicago) 


tered shanties thrown up on Chi- 
cago’s flats could not have known 
how providential was their choice. 
Nothing in the dank muck revealed 
the wealth concealed in the unprom- 
ising landscape. 

Propelled from Europe and east- ‘| 
ern America’s older settlements, an 
endless wave of migration poured jf 
into the central basin. Those from 
the southeast came by land or river. 
Those from the east and New Eng- 
land came by land or lake boat. Chi- 
cago’s location at the southern tip 
of the lake made it the inevitable 
terminus for the paths of the west- 
ward movement. 
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ARTHUR DIXON TRANSFER COMPANY 
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Prime Lure 


The prime lure of the central | 
basin was arable land, the rich | 
prairie soil which the glaciers had | 
conveniently deposited in latitudes | 
excellent for agriculture. Chicago’s | 
crop-growing hinterlands receive | 
from 30 to 50 inches of precipitation 
yearly, most of it from May to Octo- | 
ber; enjoy four to five months of | 
frost-free weather; and have sunshine | 
on 80 to 90 per cent of summer days. | 

Again, a combination of earth- | 
shaping forces had dictated the mid- 
west climate. While Chicagoland lay 
undisturbed after the ebb of the 
primeval seas, whole geologic eras 
passed during which the Appalach- 
ian and Rocky Mountains were 
formed. The western mountains, ~ 
athwart the path of prevailing west- — 
erly winds, help produce the central 
basin’s rainfall. In summary, mois- | 
ture riding in from the Pacific is © 
dumped on the west coast as the ; 
air ascends and cools. Warming as ~ 
it flows eastward down the continen- \ 
tal slope, the air encounters warmer 
winds from the south, or cooler from 
the north. This convergence over _ 
the central basin of varied tempera- 
tures and moisture produces optimal | 
rainfall for grain crops, lush pastures 
and the related raising of livestock. 

Between them, the glaciers and 
mountains decreed that Chicago 
should sit at the heart of the na- 
tion’s breadbasket, immediately sur- 
rounded by the corn and hog belt. 
The corn itself had arrived via the 
inland waterways, brought here as a 
tropical variety by the Hopewell In- 
dians in about 100 B. C. 

To the north stretch the rolling 
pastures and slightly cooler climate 
of Wisconsin, well suited for dairy 
farming. Within a very few hun- 
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dred miles lie the spring wheat fields 
of the Dakotas and the winter wheat 


of Kansas, Oklahoma and northern 
Texas. 


| The city, soon after its founding, 

was to be linked to them all by 
railroads. Pushing west from the 
more populous eastern cities, the 
first rails followed the path of least 
engineering resistance, the geologic 
highway that arched between the 
Appalachians and the Great Lakes 
toward Chicago. The first railway 
to reach the city, in 1852, was the 
Michigan, Southern and Northern 
Indiana, antecedent of the New 
York Central. When the iron horse 
chugged forth to probe the West, it 
clinched Chicago’s dominance as the 
foremost railroad center in the 
world. 


The railroads brought fresh waves 
of manpower and new routes to mar- 
kets and supplies. Both served to 
stimulate large-scale manufacture, 
and once more men discovered the 
treasures stored up for Chicagoland 
in epochs past. Fifty miles south- 
west of the city and throughout 
most of the state beyond are plenti- 
ful deposits of bituminous coal, 
formed in the eras of alternate sea 
and swamp when time stood still in 
Chicago. On the lake lanes to the 
north are the rich iron mines of 
Michigan and Minnesota, and the 
copper of northern Wisconsin and 
the Michigan peninsula. 


A pre-historic forecast of the area’s 
modern metal production can be 
found in impressive evidence that 
the first metal fabricating in the 
world occurred in the Great Lakes 
region. Radiocarbon dating indicates 
that tools fashioned by the Old Cop- 
per Indians, who inhabited the area 
from about 5,000 to 2,500 B.C., ante- 
date the age of metals in Europe. 
From pure veins of copper discov- 
ered in rock, the Indians cold-ham- 
mered knives, axes, adzes and spear- 
heads. Among the sites of Old Cop- 
per settlement was Oconto, Wis., 
and some of their objects have been 
found in the vicinity of Chicago. 


Drawing on its varied resources, 
Chicago rapidly emerged not only as 
a leading producer, but as the only 
_metropolitan center where the na- 
_tion’s major farming and manu- 
| facturing areas overlap. Its site as- 
| tride the juncture of waterways, sur- 
| rounded by a web of rails and high- 
| ways, puts Chicago, alone among the 
| world’s cities, at a point where all 
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forms of transport can converge at 
the vortex of an area so rich in re- 
sources. From these endowments of 
ages past springs the city’s promi- 
nence and its potential as a “break- 
of-bulk” terminal for trans-shipment. 

The list of nature’s bequests would 
be incomplete without the mention 
of the limitless source of fresh water 
at the city’s feet. Aside from its ship- 
ping lanes, now about to become 
broad highways to the world, Lake 
Michigan’s shining waters literally 
are worth their weight in gold to 
numerous industries. The steel mills, 


for example, use over 56,000 gallons 
to produce a single ton of steel. 

No other city of Chicago’s size has 
an equivalent fresh water supply, 
capable of supporting whatever 
growth in economy and population 
the future holds. 

Men no longer deify the natural 
forces that succor them, but Lake 
Michigan needs no statues or shrines 
to note the city’s debt. It is its own 
best monument. In the words of iF 
Harlen Bretz, “The lake remains the 
one unalterable primitive feature of 
Chicagoland,” 
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Stop me... If... 


A lion broke loose from the circus so a 
posse was formed to track it down. “Before 
we go,” said the sheriff, “let’s all step in 
the saloon and have a drink.” 

They all had whiskey except little 
George. ‘““What’s the idea of drinking gin- 
ger ale?” asked the sheriff. “We're all hav- 
ing whiskey. Why aren’t you?” 

“Not me,” replied George. 
gives me too much courage.” 


“Whiskey 


Doctor: “Tell your wife not to worry 
about that slight deafness as it is simply 
an indication of advancing years.” 

Husband: “You tell her.” 


“Glad to see you getting to school on 
time these mornings,” said the teacher. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve got a parrot now.” 

“A parrot, young man. I told you to get 
an alarm clock.’ 

“T never seem to hear alarm clocks,” ex- 
plained the student. “But, now I’ve got 
this parrot. And what the parrot says when 
the alarm wakes him up is enough to wake 
up anybody.” 


A shoestring vendor whose post was in 
front of a large downtown office building 
was daily handed a dime by one of the 
office tenants, although the gentleman 
never took any laces. This went on for 
years until the other day our man dropped 
his usual dime in the box. 

The peddler looked embarrassed. “I hate 
to bring this up, sir,” he said blushing, 
“but the price of laces has gone up to 
15 cents.” 


In the dark of night two safe-breakers 
entered a bank. One approached the safe, 
sat down on the floor, took off his shoes and 
socks, and started to turn the dial of the 
safe with his toes. 

“What’s the matter with you?” said his 
pal. “Let’s open this thing and get out of 
here.” 

“Naw, it'll take only a minute longer 
this way and we’ll drive them fingerprint 
experts nuts.” 


A problem child was becoming too well 
acquainted with the principal’s office. One 
day the principal showed her annoyance. 

“This makes the fifth time I have pun- 
ished you this week. What have you to say 
for yourself?” 

“Tm glad it’s Friday.” 


43 Satine See LAN tase Conincreua 


Displaying her wedding gifts, the bride 
came to one from the groom’s army buddy. 
“J just adore these personalized gifts,” she 
said. “We received towels and washcloths 
with HIS and HERS on them, but,’ she 
blushed, ‘“‘this is even more personal.” And 
she fingered an olive drab blanket with the 
letters US stamped in the middle. 


“How did you spend this hot weekend?” 
“Fishing through the ice.” 

“Fishing through the ice? What for?” 
“Olives.” 


Sitting side by side in a bus, one friend 
noticed that his companion had his eyes 
closed. 

“Feeling bad?” he asked. 

“No,” was the answer, “—just can’t bear 
seeing a woman stand.” 


‘The judge said: ‘“‘Was your friend in the 
habit of talking to himself when he was 
alone?” 

‘The witness answered: “I'll have to admit, 
Yonner, I never been with him when he 
was alone.” 


“iThe wives of two prominent manufac 


turers were talking things over in the Jobb) 


of a hotel. 


“Does your husband confide his busines: 


troubles to you?” asked one. 


indeed,” replied, the other 


“Oh, | yes, the. of 
“Every time I come home witha new 


{> 
dress. 
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A. well-heeled man. was. passing a .cut-rate 
clothing store when a long arm reached out 
from a doorway and pulled him in. 

“T don’t°neéd «any clothes,’ «he protested- 
“T’ve got 10, suitsat home.” : 

“All the better,” said the aggressive mer- 
chant, “bring them in. I'll make you a 
partner.” 


“What are you cutting out of the paper?” 
“An article.about a man securing a di- 
vorce because his wife went through his 
pockets.” eee 
“But what are you going to do with it?” 
“Put it in my pocket.” 


Wife—“The maid quit. She said you 
spoke to her insultingly over the phone.” 

Hubby—“Wow! I thought I was talking 
to you.” 


A woman who lived far beyond her three- — 


score-and-ten years had been in the habit 
of having a birthday party every year. Her 
friends and relatives always remembered 
her with little gifts which were usually in 
the form of knick-knacks for the house. 

Finally arriving at the age of ninety, the 
old lady was asked by a friend what she 
wanted for her birthday this year. 

“Give me a kiss,” was the reply, “sovl 
won't have to dust it.” 


“Take a few days off, Walton — get away from the office — look for another job.” 
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New absorption unit with 
Gas as the boiler fuel provides 
low-cost air conditioning... 


If you’ve been considering air conditioning, it will pay to get the facts on the modern 
absorption refrigerating unit. This unit operates on the simple, time-tested principle of 
evaporative cooling and uses hot water or low pressure steam as its source of energy. Its 
simple construction, automatic operation and minimum maintenance requirements make 
it ideal for industrial and commercial use. Seasonally idle or excess boiler capacity is put 
on a year “round paying basis. When used in combination with Gas as the boiler fuel, it 


provides truly economical air conditioning. Here are a few of its advantages: 


Push-button control—Just a push of the button Minimum supervision—Automatic controls and 


starts the completely automatic unit. simple operation eliminate the need for highly 


; ; ; ; trained personnel. 
Tap water used as refrigerant—Simple, inexpensive ; P 


drinking water is used as the refrigerant to provide 


: : Minimum maintenance—The machine has no major 
safe, efficient operation. 


moving parts, only a few very small pumps and 


Smooth, quiet operation—There are no high speed 
rotating components. Noise and vibration are at a 
minimum. No special sound or vibration precau- 
tions needed in basement or roof top installations. 


No damage from overloads—Sudden or continuous 
overloads merely cause the chilled water tempera- 
ture to rise—there are no large motors, seals or 
bearings to be damaged. 


motors. There are no large drivers or switch-gear 
to require attention. 


PLUS Economy— With Gas as the boiler fuel—on 
summertime rates—operating costs are cut to a 
minimum. The absorption type air conditioner us- 
ing steam or hot water from a Gas-fired boiler will 
actually pay for itself in a surprisingly short time. 


Mi For more information call WAbash 2-6000, Extension 2449. One of our engineers will be glad to 
discuss the modern absorption type air conditioner and the application of Gas to your particular needs. 
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More readers......more advertising - 


THE TRIBUNE GETS 'EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays— over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening TV 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all other Chi- 
cago papers put together. Unmatched, also, is 
the Tribune’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


